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Notes at Random 


Pacifism, Passivism, and Peace—Mr. Guedalla as Historian— 
Anthony Hope 


by HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 


“ Peace—for what ?”’ This question clamours ever 
more urgently for an answer. When the Great War 
ended, peace, a mere cessation of hostilities, was desir- 
able enough as an end in itself. Anyone who denied 
it, after the experience of those four years, would 
have been considered insane. To-day, after fourteen 
years of peace, the atmosphere has changed. Two 
European countries—Germany and Italy—by adopting 


worthless nonsense,”” or Von Papen’s “ Germany on 
January 30th, 1933, struck the word pacifism from 
its vocabulary,” or the Declaration of the Women’s 
Order of the Red Swastika: ‘‘ There is no higher or 
finer privilege for a woman than that of sending her 
children to war.” 

Fascism—which in essence if not in name has many 
adherents in England—is at least honest in its answer 


** No Man’s Land.’’ 
(Jagger). 
In the National Gallery of British Art, Millbark. 


Fascism have declared their allegiance to war and 
their repudiation of peace as an ideal. Mussolini’s 
celebrated “‘ Three cheers for war in general,” followed 
by his later definition that ‘‘ Peace is a pause in war,” 
and his belief: ‘‘I consider the Italian nation to be 
in a permanent state of war,” leading up to the famous 
1927 speech: ‘‘We must be ready at a moment’s 
notice to mobilise five million men and be able to 
arm them; we must strengthen our navy and also 
our aviation, which must be so numerous and so power- 
ful that the roar of its motors can drown every noise 
on the peninsula, and the surface of its wings hide the 
sun from our land,” are no less characteristic of the 
beliefs of millions to-day than are Hitler’s ‘‘ An alliance 
whose aim does not include the intention of war is 


to the question, ‘“ Peace—for what?” Peace is a 
necessary breathing-space for the preparation of another 
war. 

But what is the answer of the pacifists? In the 
hope of finding it, I turned to Mr. Beverley Nichols’s 
new book “ Cry Havoc!” (7s. 6d.; Jonathan Cape), 
an exposure of the war-mongers. It is a book, the 
author assures us, that ‘had to be written. And 
there are many thousands of young men who, if they 
had the time, would work out some similar confession 
of faith. For they feel, as I do, that life is not worth 
living, under this shadow of war. The Spring is 
poisoned, the Summer is made a mockery, the Winter 
is a dark time of threatening winds and haunting 
dreads. All that is gay and lovely in life is tainted. 


: 
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How can a man think, let alone dream, when the hills 
and valleys are filled with the echo of soldiers’ marching ? 
How can he build a house, when the very soil is trembling 
beneath his feet ? How can he have the heart to save 
a fortune, or plant a fair garden? How, even, can he 
make love in this shadow, which broods over all human 
life like a monstrous phantom? Enough of these 
questions.” 

Enough indeed. But it is a significant passage, 
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received 51,000) for his ‘ services in preventing any 
effective disarmament resulting from the Naval Con- 
ference in Geneva in 1927.” 

He has too some good suggestions to make—-that for 
instance the word “ war,” which has romantic historical 
associations, should be replaced by some such phrase 
as ‘‘ mass murder of civilians”’ ; that patriotic orators, 
instead of declaiming “ we will not sheathe the sword 
until . . .” should become more realistically up to date 


because, even though only Mr. Beverley Nichols could 


have written it, he may 
be right in thinking that 
thousands of young men 
feel it. And, if they do, 
the prospect of peace in 
our time is drab indeed. 
“ Peace—for what?”’ For 
the Mr. Beverley Nicholses 
of this world to gain 
sufficient heart to save a 
fortune or plant a fair 
garden ? 

This attitude is impor- 
tant, because it is the 
key to the weakness of 
so many cries for peace. 
A desire for peace which, 
ultimately, is based on a 
fear of death and whose 
advocates appeal 
emotionally to men’s 
cowardice, will go down 
before the advance of the 
war-ideal of Fascism. And 
it will deserve to. 

In the passage from 
“Cry Havoc” which I 
have quoted, “death” 
can be substituted for 
“war” without in the 
least altering the mean- 
ing. And yet some do 
find that life is worth 
living,even with the know- 
ledge hanging over them 
that death will not consult 


their convenience ; some consider summer not altogether one.” 
a mockery, although to-morrow they may be knocked 


and say “ we will not stop gassing babies until. . .” ; 


THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS 


BIOGRAPHY 
“Ellen Terry’s Memoirs.’’ 6s. (Gollancz.) 

Ellen Terry’s own autobiography, ‘‘ one of the very 
few autobiographies that will always be read,” in 
George Wyndham’s words, with the addition of notes 
and a biography of the later years by Edith Craig and 
Christopher St. John. 
“Oxford Apostles.’’ By 
(Faber.) 

A sane and unbiased study of the great personalities 
of the Oxford Movement, with Newman as the domi+ 
nating figure. Undoubtedly the best book which the 
Centenary has produced (although not specifically 
written for it) and the only one that is likely to survive. 


HISTORY 
“ The Queen and Mr. Gladstone.’’ 
25s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
See review in these columns. 
“The Tactics and Strategy of the Great Duke 
of Marlborough. By Hilaire Belloc. 10s. 6d. 
(Arrowsmith.) 
This book, devoted exclusively to Marlborough as a 
military tactician, is an invaluable commentary on 
G. M. Trevelyan’s great history of the reign of Queen 


Anne and the various “ colourful ’’ biographies of the 
Duke. 


COMMENT 
“More from a Lawyer’s Notebook.” 5s. (Secker.) 
Tike its predecessor, the ideal bedside book. One can 


only hope that the lawyer’s comments will become an 
annual event. 


FICTION 
“New Lives for Old.’’ 7s. 6d. 
See review in these columns. 
“The Way of the Scarlet Pimpernel.’’ By Baroness 
Orczy. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Never having recovered from the boyhood thrill of 
first meeting Sir Percy, I immediately picked this book 
from a number of novels and read it right through. 
I suspect that many others will do the same. 


Geoffrey Faber. 16s. 


By Philip Guedalla. 


(Gollancz.) 


He is right. 
in full. 


that O.T.C.’s should either 


definitely prepare for war 


under contemporary con- 
ditions, and abandon their 
antiquated rifles for gas- 
mask drill, or else cease 
altogether their 
““manceuvres, which bear 
less relation to modern 
warfare than the antics 
of the back row of a 
charity pageant.” 


Lord Beaverbrook 
Refuses 

The most valuable part 
of the book however is to 
do with Lord Beaverbrook 
and Sir Norman Angell. 
Lord Beaverbrook told 
Mr. Nichols that he would 
answer by post any ques- 
tions which Sir Norman 
Angell put to him. Sir 
Norman thereupon sub- 
mitted twelve. They were 
sufficiently devastating. 
Lord Beaverbrook found 
that he had no time to 
answer them. 

“T feel that even if 
there were no other reason 
for publishing this book,” 
writes Mr. Nichols, “ Sir 
Norman Angell’s letter 
would have given me 


The questions are printed 
The last one runs: 


“Lord Beaverbrook 


down by a bus; some, even, can make love, though 
their beloved may be taken from them by the agony of 
¢ancer, which is at least as terrible as the agony of gas. 

Apart, however, from this fundamental weakness, 
Mr. Beverley Nichols’s book should do much good in 
bringing before readers, unaccustomed to the serious 
study of facts, a vivid picture of the preparations for 
war which are proceeding at the present time. The 
activities of private armament firms, whose shareholders 
have a pecuniary interest in war, are well known in 
theory ; but his vivid description of the activities of 
the “‘ Bloody International” sharpens one’s apprehen- 
sion of the practice. Welcome also is his reference to 
the notorious Shearer Case—in which an American 
gentleman of that name sued the great armament firms 
for rather more than 250,000 dollars (he had only 


has declared persistently and violently that the 
League is too costly an effort; has created the 
impression that it is a grave burden on our national 
finances. Its cost bears the same relation to our 
national income that an annual contribution of half 
a crown does to a man with an income of £3,000 a 
year. We have just added to estimates a sum more 
than twenty times our contribution to the League 
without one word from his press about the burden of 
this addition to our taxation. Does Lord Beaverbrook 
regard this harping upon the cost of the League 
as a fair presentation of the facts to the British 
public ? ” 

With the possible exception of Lord Rothermere, 
Lord Beaverbrook has, I suppose, been a ‘greater influ- 
ence than any other single man of our times in fostering 
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DEATH FROM THE AIR 


By Thomas Derrick 
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Beverley Nichols. 
Photo by Paul Tanqueray. 


the spirit which breeds war. It is interesting that he 
will not answer Sir Norman Angell’s questions. 


‘*The Great Illusion” 


“Tf he (Sir Norman Angell] could be made educational 
dictator of the world, war would vanish like the morning 
mist in a single generation,’ remarks Mr. Nichols. 
Unfortunately, there is no reason to suppose so. The 
republication of Sir Norman’s “ The Great Illusion ”’ 
as “The Great Illusion 1933” (6s.; Heinemann), 
which incorporates the major part of the famous work 
of 1908, with the addition of notes on the verdict of 
events and the relevance of the thesis to-day, should 
prove an armoury of facts and irrefutable arguments 
for those who oppose war on the grounds of economic 
futility. But on that futility everyone is agreed. “It 
would be wearisome and superfluous to attempt to 
show in detail how far the events of the post-war period 
have verified the general propositions of the book in 
its largest aspect, that military victory cannot be turned 
to advantageous economic account, that the wealth of 
a defeated enemy cannot be taken by, nor his trade 
transferred to, the victor, and that the attempt can 
only end in the dislocation of the processes upon which 
both almost equally depend. Circumspice!’’ And yet, 
with that knowledge, men’s thoughts still turn to war, 
as they did when “The Great Illusion” was first 
written. It is not enough even to educate ourselves to 
recognise the hidden motives, the muddled thinking, 
the wrong “ idealism ” which lead to war. Knowledge, 
in itself, has no more saving power than fear. We may 
dislike the imminence of death, like Mr. Nichols; we 
may recognise the futility of organised slaughter, like 
Sir Norman Angell; but neither the one nor the other 
can serve as a basis for a successful advocacy of peace. 
They neglect the further question: ‘‘ Peace—for 
what ?” 
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Other War 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling has given the clue in one sen- 
tence of his new essay ‘‘ Souvenirs of France”’ (2s. 6d. ; 
Macmillan), which speaks of “‘ the real war which began 
at a quarter past eleven on the 11th November, 1918.” 
So simple an expression emphasises the commonplace 
that what the pacifists call ‘‘ peace” is merely a state 
of intensive economic war. And the reason why many 
men desire “ peace ”’ is that this warfare may be carried 
on without the interruption and dislocation caused by 
military operations. But sufferers from it, such as the 
many millions of unemployed in Europe, might quite 
intelligibly prefer the military alternative. It is no 
worse being a “hero,” with the possibility of sudden 
death by violence, than being an unwanted loafer round 
a Labour Exchange, with the probability of protracted 
death by starvation. And not the unemployed alone. 
The soul-destroying conditions of labour in this 
mechanical age—especially in America—have almost 
obliterated the distinction between cannon-fodder and 
factory-fodder. ‘‘ Peace—for what ? 

If, therefore, following this line of thought, those of 
us who passionately desire peace would substitute for 
that negative wish a positive programme, would forget 
even the word “ peace’ for a moment and concentrate 


on building a finer world, ensuring juster justice, mould- 


ing a social order which shall approximate more closely 
to our professed ideals, the day would be won. The 
campaign against slums, which is .now beginning in 
earnest, is far more effective propaganda for peace 
than all the pacifist demonstrations in the world. The 
cry is not ‘“‘ Give us peace, so that we may cultivate 
our gardens,” but “‘ Give us an ideal to which we can 
devote our energies, and we shall have no time for 
war.”’ Not ‘“‘ War is painful and wasteful and we fear 
death,” but ‘“ This ‘ peace’ is painful and wasteful 
and we dare death to remedy it.” 


Passivism 


To be a pacifist in any sense but this seems to me 
impossible. The only thing to conquer the war-ideal 
is “‘ the expulsive power of a new affection.” To be a 
pacifist, in the sense of a non-participator in war, “ will 
in no circumstances fight, etc.,” a “ passivist ” is not 
only useless but impracticable. You cannot refuse to 
“take part in a war,’’ when you may be gassed by 
the enemy as you are sitting playing bridge in a drawing- 
room in Ealing. The militarist is often accused of 
thinking of war in obsolete terms, but the charge is 
even truer of these pacifists who still apparently think 
of ‘‘ going to the Front.” 

Even those who refuse “ passivism” and, like Mr. 
Beverley Nichols, decide they might fight for the 
League of Nations in a police capacity (the distinction 
between the policeman, as an agent for upholding law, 
and the soldier, as an agent for breaking it, is useful 
to remember), are not really on the right path. They 
still have not attempted to answer the final question. 

“Peace—for what?” To give the hackneyed 
phrase, “‘ Peace with honour,”’ adequate meaning. 


‘ 


If Life Were Prolonged ? 


A brilliant and penetrating novel, ‘“‘ New Lives for 
Old ”’ (7s. 6d. ; Gollancz), raises many questions which 
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are not altogether irrelevant to the question of war 
and peace, since it is concerned, like ‘“ Back to 
Methuselah,” with life-values. The author examines a 
world in which rejuvenation has become a possibility— 
not as an excursion into the romantic, but as a sober 
inquiry into the probable results. The story itself is, 
as a good novel should be, entertaining. The con- 
temporary satire (Kittigrew, for instance, the plati- 
tudinous Premier, who “‘as a young man had swept 
from speech to speech for ‘ Socialism in Our Time’ ” 
and later “had done more than any single men to 
destroy that cause and now sat, the complacent mouth- 
piece of the Right Wing ”’) is sufficiently biting. The 
political and sociological predictions are acute. And 
the reflections of the scientist who made the discovery 
but, for a long time, himself refuses rejuvenation, make 
a memorable chapter. 

“TI believe that the individual is more important 
than any group of men. . . . If humanity is important, 
then the only thing we can take seriously is the individual 
human mind. Communism stifles the mind, drowns 
the parts of it which are worth while. If there is any 
justification for us all, Communism removes it... . 
Rejuvenation on a large scale has been a disaster. 
That is certain. Some individual lives have not been 
affected quite so badly, I think ; obviously a few people 
now and then have come through without making their 
lives a complete travesty. Some of them have done 
so. Some of the rejuvenated have lived lives I can 
admire. Most of them have been contemptible.” 


The Queen Reconsidered 


Mr. Philip Guedalla’s ‘‘ The Queen and Mr. Gladstone ”’ 
(25s.; Hodder & Stoughton) is the most important 
modern historical work of the year and is likely to 


Section of a party of seventy members of the Canadian Authors’ 
Association visiting Britain’s literary shrines, greeted by the 
: Mayor of Southampton, 
Dr. Chas. G. D. Roberts and Dr. Chas. W. Gordon (“Ralph Connor”) 
are standing in the centre on the Mayor's left. 
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Sir Norman Angell. 
Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


remain so. Contemporary memoirs and history, which 
have been pouring out (and of which so many more are 
promised in the autumn), interesting though some of 
them undoubtedly are, are for the most part negligible 
as history. We are too near the truth to be told it. 
As The Times so well expressed it, in its comment on 
the announcement concerning the King’s copyright, 
‘“‘ Every paper will see the light in time, but it will be 
the cool and serene light which best serves historical 
judgment.” Mr. Guedalla’s new selection of letters 
which passed between Queen Victoria and her greatest 
prime minister (containing five hundred and thirty-four 
documents hitherto unpublished) extends the frontiers 
of our knowledge to the nearest point in time on which 
we are allowed information. It is not too much to say, 
I think, that it will radically alter the popular estimate 
of the Queen. 

This estimate, passing from sentimental adoration to 
foolish denigration, was arrested and moulded by Lytton 
Strachey’s portrait, which substituted a living reality 
for an impossible legend. In spite of the outcry against 
it at the time of its publication, ‘“‘ Queen Victoria ” was 
a very pro-Victorian book. To most readers, even those 
touches which idolators regarded as iconoclasm, actually 
endeared, because they humanised the Queen. 

But from Mr. Guedalla’s collection a new Queen stands 
out—one who has allowed the terrible grief at the death 
of her beloved Albert to degenerate into a neurotic 
excuse for withdrawing from public life at the very 
moment when she is most needed to save the monarchy. 
She complains bitterly of Dilke’s republican speeches, 
but she will not spend an extra day or two in London 
so that her presence may then (as it did in later years) 
inspire a wave of loyalty to the throne. “ Perhaps,” 
she writes, “‘ neither the Chancellor or Mr. Gladstone 
are aware that the Queen has not prorogued Parliament 
in person since the year ’52. That would next be 
asked!!” And Gladstone, straining every nerve to 
persuade her to do her duty, risking even his own 
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standing with her if only he can save the throne, writes 
sadly to Colonel Ponsonby: ‘‘ We have done all we 
can. She will decide. Of course, if challenged, I shall 
take the responsibility. But this shield will not wear 
very long. The whole business is one of the most 
deplorable I have ever known.” 

Thus the strained relationship between the Queen 
and Mr. Gladstone in the later years acquires a new 
significance—and the balance of our sympathy is 
shifted. 

Mr. Guedalla’s introduction is a piece of brilliant 
criticism. No historian, as far as I can remember, has 
ever succeeded in making his characters grow and 
change with the years. They are static, not dynamic. 
Mr. Guedalla, by adopting the somewhat violent ex- 
pedient of three Victorias—Victoria I, Melbourne’s ; 
Victoria II, Albert’s ; and Victoria III, Disraeli’s—has 
issued a challenge to every historian of the future. 


Anthony Hope”’ 


The death of Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins has robbed 
us of an inventor, a rare phenomenon in the story-telling 
world. The man who created both the sophisticated 
“Dolly Dialogues’’ and the romantic freedom of 
Ruritania set a fashion which in post-war years was 
appropriated by Noel Coward and hailed as the last 
word in modernity. But already Time is reversing 
certain enthusiastic and uncritical peans of praise. 
The “ Dolly Dialogues ”’ will outlive all social comedies 
of the Coward school, as “‘ The Prisoner of Zenda” 
will delight thousands when ‘“‘ The Queen was in the 
Parlour ” is forgotten. 


Some ‘‘ Bookman” Contributors 


Iolo A. Williams is at work on a “ bibliographical 
scrap-book, entitled “ Points in Eighteenth Century 
Verse,” which will be published by Constable in the 
autumn, in a limited edition at about 21s. 

’ Glyn Roberts has just published an irreverent volume 
of personal impressions, called “I Take This City ” 
(10s. 6d.; Jarrolds), which will amuse those who wish 


Anthony Hope. 
Photo by Kay Vaughan. 
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to see how London appears to a young man earning a 
living by his pen. 
George Barker, the young poet, is publishing with 
Wishart a prose-poem entitled ‘‘ Alanna Autumnal.” 
Mary Butts is writing an imaginative life of 
Cleopatra on the lines of her picture of Alexander the 
Grvat in “ The Mac  donian.”’ 


THE GAME OF THE SEASON 


Cricket Stories. 
Collected by Howard Marshall. 5s. 
Cricket. 
By Andrew Ducat. 4s. 6d. 


(Putnams.) 


(Hutchinson.) 


Sussex Cricket. 


By A. E. R. Gilligan. 6s, (Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr.. Howard Marshall’s cricket anthology is a companion 
volume to his previous collection, “‘ Rugger Stories.’’ The 
thirty-seven stories, poems, essays and articles which he 
has selected between them cover nearly every aspect of 
the game except the purely technical. Some describe 
the excitements and austerities of Test and county matches, 
and some the hilarities or the rustic charm of country- 
house and village games. Others describe the personality 
and achievements of great cricketers of the past and 
present ; and others again transform cricket into a fine 
art, or endeavour to extract from it a philosophy of life. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas disports himself on the subject of a 
“Jost ball’’ with a Lamb-like whimsicality and inconse- 
quence; and Mr. A. A. Milne, who is represented by a 
story and a poem, plays with a cricket-ball as skittishly 
as a kitten with a ball of wool. Francis Thompson’s 
famous cricket poem of course selected itself. Andrew 
Lang’s ‘“‘ Ballade of Dead Cricketers”’ is also included, 
together with some twilit verses by Mr. Thomas Moult in 
which dim figures with melodious names like Abel, Lilley, 
Lillywhite and Tunnicliffe take the place of the fairies, 
fauns and goddesses who might with equal appropriate- 
ness have crept in. Perhaps the finest piece of writing in 
the book is Mr. Neville Cardus’s short description of Hobbs 
practising in the nets. It is not merely a vivid record 
of accurate and detailed observation ; it is also an acute 
critical analysis of the relation between individual genius 
and the rules, technicalities and traditions of the game, 
which could be equally well applied to art, literature and 
life. Another excellent contribution is Mr. A. G. Gardiner’s 
valedictory essay on the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, in 
which he describes Ranji as the only Indian who has stirred 
the imagination of the English people, and therefore a 
figure of political significance. When Mr. Gardiner wrote, 
Mr. Gandhi of course was still unknown. 

Despite the diversity of their points of view, there are 
at least two things which are common to all the contributors 
to this book. The first is a strong tendency to repudiate 
the conception of a cricket ground as a moral gymnasium. 
The second is an insistence that cricket, whether it be 
regarded as a relaxation or an art, is to be taken seriously. 
There is much laughter at the trials of individual cricketers 
and the hazards of particular matches ;_ but cricket itself 
they all appear to regard as something which is as sacred 
and above criticism as the British Constitution. 

If the contributors to Mr. Marshall’s anthology are more 
concerned with the spirit and philosophy than with the 
facts of the game, Mr. Ducat and Mr. Gilligan, although 
a similar attitude is implicit in their writings, set out 
primarily to be informative. The student of cricket 
will find their books invaluable for supplementary study. 
For cricket resembles art in this at least—that though the 
first requisite is insight into its nature, hard study of its 
rules, technique and history is essential as a means to 
appreciation of the finer points of the game. 
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THE HILL AND THE BOOK 
By T. F. Powys 


OMETIMES a solitary hill can find a voice; this 

voice comes between her periods of long sleep. 

She sleeps for a thousand years, and then wakes for a 

few moments to murmur as the winds murmur in the 
aspen leaves upon a summer evening. 

Though a hill is fond of sleep, she likes a little conversa- 
tion when she is awake, but as there are so few wise 
enough to understand what she says, she does not often 
speak aloud, for it is a dull matter to talk withnone tohear. 

Like many another solitary one, a hill is proud and 
easily offended. She would not like it even to be known 
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to man or beast that she has a voice ; and as the larks 
are only a foolish family, and think of nothing but song, 
so that the poets may praise them, she would prefer 
to talk to the gorse than to them. In the past the Hills 
have been known to unbend and to have held converse 
with certain persons. Empedocles and Etna had a 
lively talk, Empedocles being the chief speaker, the hill 
only‘longing to embrace in fiery arms so splendid a man. 

And then too, when the great lawgiver was buried 
upon Mount Nebo, the hill, feeling the honour of that 
burial, talked to that old gravedigger, Mr. Jar, while 
he broke the rock with pick and shovel. 

How often is a mysterious voice heard by others 
than a mere madman, for in this world where every- 
thing happens it is impossible to say what will speak 
next. One knows that stones have a voice, and that 
spoken words fall out of the sky, so it is only a matter 
of finding out what is speaking, in order to give our 
attention and reply properly. 


Thus it happened that a book, which was cast away 
upon Madder Hill in order to be got rid of, had to look 
about for some moments before it knew whom to 
answer, upon hearing a deep, still voice observe slowly : 

“T would have addressed you before, sir,” said the 
voice—that was none other than Madder Hill—‘“ had 
I not taken you at your first coming to be a pat of 
cow dung.” 

“For all that Mr. Pymore, the miller, thought of 
me,” answered the book, ‘“‘ I might have been no better 
than excrement, for he threw me down in such a rage 
that I fell upon my back wide open at the thirty-ninth 
chapter of the Prophet Jeremiah. Had Mr. Pymore 
been Pope Joan or Mr. Woolston he could not have 
used me worse ; but pray who are you, who so strangely 
mistook so important a person as myself for the Arab’s 
fuel?” 

“Tam Madder Hill,” replied the voice, that was like 
the soft rustle of grass when the south wind blows. 
“T am glad to talk with you, for from your words just 
now I do not think that you climbed to my summit 
only to meditate in silence.” 

“‘ Alas,”” answered the book, “ man is the most un- 
grateful of beings. To do him good, to give him true 
and lasting joy, to instruct him how to keep his con- 
science untroubled, so that his life here may be free 
from guilt and his hereafter lived in eternal bliss— 
when all this has been done, through my words for his 
well-being, then does he cast me down in this barren 
spot.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ said the hill gently. 

“Tt makes me mad to think of it,’’ cried the book ; 
‘and what is worse, all the time he carried me here I 
thought he was bringing me up to read a chapter to the 
rabbits, though indeed, now I come to think of it, he 
clutched me as if I were a snake.” 

The hill smiled. 

“ Before he left home I might have guessed what he 
meant to do,” continued the book sadly, “‘ for he took 
me up in a great rage. Out of doors I must go, willy- 
nilly. Nothing would serve but he must, the ugly 
rogue, carry me here as though to Mount Sinai, and cast 
me down—a pretty way to treat a friend of a lifetime.”’ 

“When you have slept here a few thousand years, 
and are made into a clod of earth,”’ observed the hill, 
*‘ you will have forgiven Mr. Pymore.” 

““ Never,’ answered the book. 

“ But will not Mr. Pymore soon think better of what 
he did ? ” asked the hill; ‘‘ for to throw away a well- 
bound book which might have cost eighteenpence seems 
a pity.” 

“IT can assure you,” cried the book, speaking with 
fervour, “that eighteen shillings never paid for me 
when I was new.” 

“ How came Mr. Pymore to hate you so much after 
loving you so well ? ”’ inquired the hill. 

“ At first it was his family who disliked me,” answered 
the book. ‘“ His wife, his son, his daughter, they all 
found me a very great nuisance. Mr. Pymore would 
read to them from my pages both night and morning.” 


“T am glad to hear it,” said the hill. 
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The book tried to bow. 

“Mr. Pymore is a miller,” it observed, “ and he even 
compelled the man who works the mill, who is always 
covered with flour, to come and hear him read, though 
I think it was the sound of his own voice which made 
Mr. Pymore so anxious for hearers. But read he did, 
long words and small, and even the girl from the dairy 
—for the Pymores keep cows—was forced to come and 
to look as good as possible, which was not an easy 
matter for a sprightly wench of sixteen to do. You 
see, Mr. Pymore could never do things by halves; by 
some means or other I pleased his vanity, and he lived 
by my laws.” 

“Ha!” cried the hill, “‘a rare kind of man to be 
sure; but what was it that made Mr. Pymore get 
rid of you?” 

“It happened thus,” replied the book. ‘“ Mr. Py- 
more is a Roman Catholic, and the good priest of East 
Madder feared for his soul.” 

The hill laughed loudly. “I thought you were the 
Holy Scriptures,” she murmured. 

“The Popes never thought so,” answered the book, 
“for they had me chained up like a mad dog, and 
I was only allowed to be printed in a schoolman’s 
tongue. But Mr. Gull would never have troubled his 
head about the matter had not Mrs. Pymore begged him 
on her knees to stop the Bible reading. Mr. Gull smiled 
a little, and remarked, with a deep Catholic sigh, that 
one could have too much of a good thing sometimes. 

Mr. Pymore had a long, heavy face with thick lips, and 
Mr. Gull, taking notice of his looks, brought him the 
next day another kind of book to what I profess to be, 
that he had borrowed from the Canon. It was a 
modern novel. 

“Ah, what a change that novel wrought in Mr. 
Pymore! In a day or two all the family were as merry 
as kittens. I was left unread upon the side-table in 
case the Protestant clergyman, Mr. Bull, called, for the 
miller supplied both houses with flour.” 

“ Safety is of the Lord,” observed the hill. 

“Mr. Gull and Mr. Bull are the greatest of friends,” 
said the book, “‘ only they like sometimes, for the sake 
of appearances, to look like enemies. ‘ You Popish 
dog,’ Mr. Bull would say when they met, shaking his 
friend’s hand. ‘ You cat of Jack Calvin,’ the other 
would reply, as they go arm-in-arm to the Manse to 
drink a bottle together. But oh, what joy at Folly 
Mill now! the son smoked cigarettes, and Miss Milly, 
the daughter, sauntered out to talk to the fellows in a 
pink sash, while Mrs. Pymore whispered scandal to her 
neighbours.” 

“ And so all ended happily,” said the hill, who was 
beginning to grow a little sleepy. 

“ Not with the Pymores,”’ answered the book. “ For 
the miller had not read many pages of the Canon’s novel 
before he wished to go and sin likewise. How very 
different were his desires when he read my words! 
But now, whenever he took up a sack of corn in 
the granary, he supposed it to be a fine woman in 
a boudoir. Kate and Betty Brine live at the West 
Grange Dairy.” 

“ T know they do,” said the hill, “ for they often run 
over my brow like young fauns; they must have the 
gayest legs in the world.” 
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“So Mr. Pymore thought,” observed the book 
gloomily ; ‘‘ and no sooner had he read the last page 
of the novel than he took out all the money he had 
hidden in the old corn-bin, mounted his horse and rode 
off to visit Miss Kate.” 

As the book spoke, the sound of merry laughter came 
from the hill-side, for the wanton dairymaids, clad in 
gay apparel, were dancing and sporting amongst the 
sweet flowers with Mr. Pymore. 

The hill listened with delight. 

“ And what do the family think now ? ” she asked ; 
“ for with due apologies to your worship, I believe they 
must be completely happy.” 

“For a time they were,” replied the book quietly, 
“ for as long as his savings lasted Mr. Pymore paid for 
their pleasures as well as his own. But Kate and Betty 
had large wants, so that when Mr. Pymore was run 
off with them, it was not long before his money ran 
off too.” 

“So troubles came,” said the hill. 

“Yes,” said the book, “‘ for now the son has to work 
the mill instead of the man, and gets no wages. The 
servant is gone, and Miss and Madam have to milk the 
cows and do the washing. Matters being come to 
this pass, Mrs. Pymore asks the Reverend John 
Gull what is to be done, and all he did,” said the 


. book angrily, ‘“‘ was to blame Mr. Bull and the Bible 


for the trouble.” 


“‘T fear he had never read Henry Newman,” observed ~ 


the hill. 

“No,” replied the book sadly. “ His education lay 
more with the Early Fathers. One day Mr. Bull 
called, to complain that the flour sent to him had 
weevils in it. He happened to come in time to see the 
bailiff’s men carry out the sideboard and the piano. 
Mr. Bull looked round the room. ‘Surely these men 
could never have taken the Bible,’ he said. ‘Oh, no,’ 
replied Mrs. Pymore; ‘when my husband read the 
novel, he threw the Bible under a furze bush.’ 

“* That’s Jack Priest’s doing,’ cried Mr. Bull gaily. 
‘You must find the Bible, cast out the priest, and all 
will be well,’ and Mr. Bull hasted to the Manse to play 
cribbage for a shilling a game with Father Gull.” 

For a while there was silence upon the hill, and then 
sounds were heard. Hurried footsteps were ascend- 
ing the hill-side. Reaching the top, Mrs. Pymore, her 
son and daughter were hunting carefully here and 
there for the lost book. When they found the Bible 
they gave a cry of delight. A page of Jeremiah had 
been slimed by a slug—that was all... . 

The hill turned again to her rest. Peace came to her 
after the folly of foolish talk. Again she slept a deep 
and godlike slumber. A new spring came, daisies 
again covered the hill, and summer sounds whispered 


- soft dreams. The years passed. Winter winds and 


autumn mists kissed her brow, the frost caked her grass, 
and still she slept. 

When ten years were gone the hill awoke. She 
looked around her and saw, and this time she knew it 
at once, the book that she had formerly spoken to. 

This time the book was cast down wide open at the 
fourteenth chapter of the Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. 

“‘ Surely you have never come to live here of your own 
wish ?” asked the hill. 
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“‘ By no means,” answered the book. “ After receiv- 
ing me home again and reading my pages as he used 
to do, Mr. Pymore returned to his old manners. By so 
doing he soon paid off his debts.” 

“ He hasn’t taken to reading a novel again? ”’ asked 


the hill, “ for ten years ago they were modest to what 
they are now.” 
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“He has only died,” said the book. “It’s Mrs. 
Pymore who has cast me here, and what is worse,” 
observed the hill sadly, ‘“‘ she has sold the mill.” 


(A critical appreciation of the work of T. F. Powys appeared 
in THz Bookman for January and February, 1933. For col- 
lectors, the first complete bibliography appears on page 254 of 
this issue.) 


AIR BOMBING 
By Air Commodore J. A. Chamier, C.B., C.M.G., O.B.E., D.S.O. 


N the discussion of matters of national importance 
exaggeration should find no place, and yet in 
questions of air warfare it is difficult to ensure a sober 
atmosphere. Panic statements predict the approach- 
ing downfall of civilisation, that London may be laid 
in ruins, or that its population will be wiped out by gas. 
In the face of such terrors, small wonder that many 
peace-loving people are disposed to clamour for the 
wildest of remedies, in the face of the teachings of history, 
in the despairing hope that in that way safety may be 
found—a gambler’s throw for those who have no other 
resort. It is to restore balance to the discussion that 
this subject of air bombing is reviewed. 

The very word “bomb” is unfortunate by reason 
of its old-time associations with anarchy. In fact the 
bomb is a shell with similar filling but, since it has not 
to stand the shock of firing, it can be more lightly con- 
structed. As an illustration, a shell of a quarter of a ton 
weight might hold eighty pounds of explosive, but a 
bomb of similar size might contain one hundred and 
twenty pounds of explosive. The bomb is therefore 
the more powerful weapon. 

By reason of the many factors involved, it is hard 
to estimate the destructive effect of such a bomb on 
property: six hundred square yards is a reasonable 
estimate. To lay one hundred square miles of London 
in ruins would necessitate an exact distribution of 
nearly half-a-million bombs, requiring 250,000 aeroplane 
attacks by aircraft of average size. The damage and 
destruction from bombs and from fire might well be 
considerable and must not be minimised, but a reason- 
able perspective must be maintained. 

As regards danger to the population, statistics of the 
War show that it may be expected that for each ton 
of bombs dropped on London forty casualties may be 
caused, of which ten will be deaths. An average bomb- 
ing aeroplane reaching London will therefore cause 
twenty casualties. This is a serious figure, but it is not 
wiping out a population. Taking into account the law 
of diminishing returns, half a million raids by average 
bombing aircraft would probably be necessary before a 
population of five millions could become casualties. 

It is suggested however that gas will be used for the 
attack. There are several kinds of gas. It will be 
sufficient to consider diphenylcyanarsine, of which 
Lord Halsbury stated that forty tons would destroy the 
population of London. If this quantity could be 
efficiently generated the result would doubtless be as 
he stated, but the difficulty of effecting this by air action 
is very great. The gas cloud is formed by contact with 
heat ; the gas bomb must be strong enough not to break 


up on impact, it must not bury itself in the ground, and 
it must carry its own heat generating substance. It 
is unreasonable therefore to believe that more than 
ten per cent of the “ bomb ”’ load of an-aeroplane will 
represent actual gas. For this to be lethal and not 
merely “‘ harassing,” the concentration has to be high ; 
allowing again for the obvious difficulty of effecting 
this from aircraft in the streets and houses of a town 
we may be fairly assured that only one per cent. of the 
bomb load will be effective gas. A simultaneous raid 
by 8,000 aeroplanes must therefore be assumed before 
Lord Halsbury’s picture, which has alarmed so many, 
can become fact. 

While damage and casualties will be caused by air 
raids on London, the main danger is undoubtedly that 
of panic. If the moral of the population of a large town 
is so affected by raids that the people spread in terror 
over the country-side, then indeed a major disaster may 
be feared. Such panic is unfortunately encouraged by 
those educative organisations that, in their legitimate 
desire to further peace, exaggerate the consequences 
of war; in so doing, they may be contributing more 
powerfully to their country’s downfall should war come. 
There is need for education by the Government and 
voluntary organisations to stimulate the people to hold 
on, and there must be arrangements for the evacuation 
of the weaker spirits to smaller towns and villages in 
an orderly fashion. The better these arrangements are, 
the less they will be needed. There is no reason to fear 
that the great body of British people will be panic-struck, 
if they know that such arrangements exist, and if those 
who by their fears spread alarm are removed to safer 
places. 

The element of danger remains, and all means of 
avoiding it require consideration. The abolition of 
bombing by pact will give no sense of security to think- 
ing citizens. So long as aircraft fly, once the major pacts 
against war as a whole are broken, it will be inevitable 
that aircraft will conduct an offensive. No nation 
suffering invasion or the slow agonies of a blockade will 
fail to resort to a weapon which promises relief. 

The next step is naturally the advocacy of the aboli- 
tion of “ military” aircraft. This again gives us no 
security for, in the absence of military aviation, civil 
aircraft can be readily utilised for war. Our country is 
peculiarly sensitive to air attack, with its dense popula- 
tion and the exposure of its big towns and ports. At 
the same time its internal civil aviation cannot grow 
to the extent that it can in large continental countries, 
and our future great Imperial air transportation equip- 
ment will be scattered over the Empire airways and 
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unavailable at our vulnerable point. From having, 
what we aim to have, a one-Power standard in the air, 
we would sink to a position of permanent air inferiority 
at home. 

Diving ever deeper into the labyrinth of theories, we 
are asked to make all large civil aviation international. 
This is a vast experiment of a nature never before tried. 
The technical difficulties are immense and the security 
far from sufficient. A nation contemplating war in 
defiance of pacts would seize the international aircraft 
within its borders. Apart from this, a race in civil air- 
craft below the size limit for internationalisation would 
have dangers all of its own. Small civil aircraft of 
two hundred miles-an-hour speed, carrying a “ useful ”’ 
load of 1,000 Ib., are already flying, and no one can 
foretell the future. 

We are driven to the conclusion that civil aircraft 
can only be controlled by military aircraft ; it has been 
suggested therefore that military air forces should be 
internationalised under the League of Nations. This 
solution again is unacceptable. To set up in the name 
of peace a vast military organisation not under our own 
control is, in the present state of the world, fantastic ; 
the League, until international man is born, must remain 
without executive powers. An international air force 
must either operate by majority vote, in which case 


any nation’s security is not worth a moment’s . 


purchase, or by unanimous agreement, in which 
case there is no assurance that it would ever come 
into action. 

It is time to leave these theories and to come back 
to realities. Proposals of such a drastic nature have 
not been made for the regulation of other armaments ; 
that they have been suggested in the case of air arma- 
ments is due to an exaggerated view of the dangers in 
air attack. The real magnitude of the danger has 
been already explained, and it will be clear that a 
limitation of the air armaments of nations will limit 
the danger. If the British Convention proposals are 
adopted we shall have a one-Power standard in the air, 
and no nation will have more than five hundred aero- 
planes, limited in size. Perhaps no more than from 
one-third to one-half of this number would be available 
for raiding purposes, and of these not all would get 
through. It would be our object to throw our enemy 
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on the defensive and to make his raids difficult and 
expensive. 

With a limited number of bombers available, a 
nation must select with great care the objectives for 
attack, since it cannot afford to waste moderate load- 
carrying power. It is not unreasonable to assume that 
definite military objectives such as munition factories, 
ammunition dumps, troop concentrations, entraining 
points, embarkation facilities, etc., would form more 
remunerative objectives than private dwelling-houses 
or offices. The moral effect of such raids would be 
little less than raids directed against the civil popula- 
tion, because the presence of the raiders and the damage 
done would be known to numbers of the people, while 
the material effect would be much greater. Such action 
would bring war home to a whole pecple, but not to 
their homes. 

If the argument is sound that such action combines 
military advantage with moral effect, there is clear hope 
that rules for the regulation of air warfare may be made 
which will go far to protect the civil population. No 
international law is lightly broken, but the greater the 
potential gain the greater is the likelihood of contraven- 
tion of the code. 
are on the whole kept in a great measure. There is no 
need to believe that a code to regulate air war would 
be less likely to be observed. 

It is to this point that examination of the matter of 
air bombardment has brought us—air armaments must 
be treated as are all other armaments. In the interests 
of humanity and economy we may regulate their use 
and limit their number, and within those limits we trust 
in ourselves for our own security. Is not this better than 
setting out for a voyage in uncharted waters of which 
we know little, and without the compass of experience 
to guide us? Who would entrust our safety from 
invasion at sea, or our food supplies in war to some 
international body? Would we internationalise our 
merchant marine? We have too old an experience 
behind us, too great a sea sense to contemplate such 
action; in the lesser known field of the air, with all 
its possibilities for good as well as for evil, we may well 
hesitate to take measures dictated by panic : 

“‘ That should be well considered which can be decided 
but once.” 


GHASTLY GOOD TASTE : or a Depressing Story of the Rise 
and Fall of English Architecture. By John Betjeman. 
5s. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Betjeman may be right when he says that architecture 
suffers by never being dealt with in pamphlets—always in 
books. We only know that architecture is suffering as it 
has never suffered before, and that books on architecture, 
the morals of architecture, the psychology of architecture 
and all the rest of it, are appearing with the facility with 
which War novels did a short time ago. This is the first 
pamphlet on the subject we know, and it is refreshing. 
Bound between boards, divided into chapters, illustrated 
magnificently with one “ beautiful folding illustration 
forty inches long specially drawn by Mr. Peter Fleetwood- 
Hesketh” (and which incidentally keeps more to the 
point than the letterpress), this little book is indeed a 
pamphlet possessing all the vividness of expression, 
vehemence in attack and vigour of abuse that characterise 
this time-honoured and typically English form of vitupera- 
tion. Nevertheless the author is generous in rendering 
homage where he believes it due ; speaking of the hitherto 


abused Victorian age, he says that “‘ we do not realise 
to-day the courage required to build a railway to the North 
of England, a house of glass like the Crystal Palace, a 
development scheme like that extending from the Albert 
Memorial to the Museum district of South Kensington.” 

And he reminds us—and it is time we were reminded— 
how sacred is the English Sunday to Protestantism, and 
how much that is best in English architecture is due 
to this same purifying trait of Protestantism in the 
English genius. He implores us not to despise the English 
Sunday. 

This book is calculated to amuse and exasperate any- 
body, yet at the same time we cannot but admire the 
knowledge of the history of architecture in these islands 
which it displays, nor yet the observation of small and 
important things, such as the relics of that Greek Revival, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, in ‘‘ the corners 
of clock faces, on Cotswold tombstones, ... in con- 
fectionery, where it remains in wedding-cake designs, and 
in those pink, white and green cakes which are known in 
teashops as pastries.” 


Laws for surface warfare exist, and | 
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“2033: PROPHECIES AND PREMONITIONS 


Collected by Grant Uden 
BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


HEN one sets out to collect opinions on a topic of this nature, it is with the expectation of meeting a certain 

amount of reticence. While men are apt to take upon themselves the prophetic mantle around breakfast- 

tables and comfortable hearths and in railway carriages, they show a natural reluctance, particularly if they are 

in any sense public men, to express themselves in cold print before the critical eyes of a considerable number 

of readers. Consequently the polite refusals I encountered did not disappoint me. In fact a number of them 
were almost entertaining. 

Some of those I approached decided, with becoming modesty, that their opinions were not of sufficient value ; 
some assured me that they had tried hard to write something, but could not succeed in satisfying their own acute 
critical tastes ; some had not any idea, and did not wish to have any idea. Sir Ernest Benn threw new and welcome 
light on the perspicacity of publishers by declaring that he was too close to the book trade to know anything about 
it. Sir Arthur Eddington’s refusal so charmed me that I feel compelled to place it on record on a later page. 

The general atmosphere of the opinions finally assembled is decidedly pessimistic. This is perhaps not unnatural. 
After all, pessimism, particularly concerning later generations, is so old as to be almost the earliest form of religion. 
Mr. T. F. Powys in particular is plunged in abysmal gloom, and a number of others writing on Literature share his 
forebodings. The painters, on the other hand, seem to entertain a far brighter outlook. I am not a psychologist, 
but I cannot help wondering whether this may not be due to the fact that colours are much more tangibly optimistic 
and cheerful things than words. 

Mr. J. D. Beresford raises an interesting query, which I should like to see answered fully, by doubting whether 
Literature of the past contains any forecast of recent developments in science and invention. At the moment I can 
only recall that some of the early philosophers gave an extraordinarily good definition of electricity when they stated 
the Grand Elixir to be an essence neither vaporous, solid, nor yet liquid, but rather formless, without taste or colour. 
Francis Bacon too, in “‘ New Atlantis,” forecasts a remarkable number of contemporary wonders, including telephones 
and television. 


I have just received the shattering news that Mr. H. G. Wells has introduced a serious element of competition 


into the prophetic business by dreaming the complete story of the next hundred years. 


haven’t wasted our time. 
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This age of false education will inevitably lead to 
the complete destruction of all true nobility. In a 
hundred years there will be no literary tastes and no 
literature. A mob of machine drivers will rule. Every 
hour will be lived by mankind in talk, nothing but talk. 


There will be no silence, no retirement, no village life. © 


A gaping crowd of conceited fools will be everywhere. 
There will be no calm contented days, no beautiful 
nights, no good works. All will be the same, all common. 
Thought and inspiration will be dead. 


HUGH WALPOLE 


If the period of 1910-1933 is as interesting to 2033 
as I think it will be, then Shaw, Wells, Bennett, Gals- 
worthy, Kipling will be read as curiosities, and Yeats 
and Bridges read for their beauty. Virginia Woolf, 
Eliot and Auden will survive because of their experi- 
ments. The best of Epstein, Duncan Grant and Sickert 
will always be beautiful. 

For the general reader in 2033, who is not a specialist, 
there will be the writings of his own time. No novel 
by any living novelist of 1933 will be read generally 
in 2033. 


A. J. CRONIN 


The question which comes to my mind is not what 


the world will be in 2033, but whether the world will be 
at all. 


I hope the rest of us 


GRANT UDEN. 


At its present speed humanity must logically destroy 
itself—which would be perhaps a good thing for the 
cultivated man who can regard only with horror the 
prospect of another hundred years of civilised “‘ pro- 
gress.” At present he is tortured in mind and body 
by the results of scientific advancement, exploited and 
uncontrolled. Shrieking wireless sets, racing motor- 
cars, synthetic food, poison gas, beach pyjamas, cinema 
hokum, green lipstick, body-line bowling and ballyhoo 
—these are a few horrors of our. age, and who in the 
name of heaven could survive them long ? 

Unless man gets back to simplicity he is doomed. 
But he won’t get back, he can’t get back. The ball is 
bouncing hard downhill, and not all the apostolic broad- 
casting of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is going to stop it. 

All that can be said of the cultivated men of 2033 
is “‘ God help them ”—if there are any ! 


J. D. BERESFORD 


Is it possible that we are now in the culminating 
stages of the Age of Steel? Science and invention, 
within the last fifty years, have made advances beyond 
any conception of the older prophets. Can any fore- 
cast be found in literature for instance, of the wonders 
of broadcasting or the deductions of Einstein, Max 
Planck and Heissenberg ? But invention has upset the 
economic system, and its further progress seems to lead 
nowhere ; while science, including both biology and 
molecular physics, appears to be reaching a dead end. 

Some of the young people to-day, after reading such 
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a forecast of the future as that given by H. G. Wells 
in “ Men Like Gods,” are inclined to protest that how- 
ever desirable such conditions may be, they offer no 
real prospect of further development, no ultimate goal 
for man’s aspirations. Indeed they find far more 
promise of achievement in the last Act of Shaw’s “‘ Back 
to Methuselah.” 

Wherefore it seems to me that the next step of our 
evolution will be in the direction of developing the 
spiritual side of humanity ; that the men like gods, who 
may presently rule the world, will be those who have 
learnt to control the inexhaustible wonders of the body, 
rather than those who may add to the proliferation of 
machines for attaining the passing excitements of speed 
or the extensions of mere convenience. 


POETRY 
WILLIAM PLOMER 


I imagine that the production of poetry must always 
depend on inspired individuals, so that even where a 
poet is expressing the spirit of the age or a mass emotion 
—whether patriotic, religious or revolutionary—his 
work, if it has any value at all, will still be strongly 
personal. As to poetic form, each new poet that arises 
may be seen to give new life to old forms or to employ 
an original technique. 

So I believe that whether the political institutions of 
the world in 2033 are mainly communist, fascist or what 
not, the state of poetry will depend entirely on the 
nature of individuals yet unborn, and their nature can 
scarcely be foretold. 


STEPHEN SPENDER 


I am very much afraid I am not a prophetic poet ; 
but from reading the newspapers it seems most likely 
that no one, or at least no Westerner, will exist-in the 
year 2033. 

English poetry stands a chance of surviving in some 
form, since Chinese students will perhaps write it—as 
exercises in a dead language. 


LAURENCE BINYON 


I think it more probable than not that poetry of some 
kind will still be written a hundred years from now. 
What it will be like it is impossible to say, for how on 
earth can anyone say what public taste will be like in 
2033? 

I will only say this: I am definitely of the opinion 
that poetry without form won’t live long. Heresies 
pass. 


- ART 
C. R. W. NEVINSON 


Judging by the past, a hundred years hence the 
English will be just beginning to realise that to-day 
there is a Renascence in English painting. Public taste 
will be just ready to receive the news, granted that 
artists now, and for the next hundred years, work really 
hard in educating and in distributing this self-evident 
fact. As regards the tendencies of painting and sculp- 
ture, it is more than likely that the Romantic element, 
which is iust now beginning to make itself manifest 
amongst the modern painters of to-day, will have 
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developed into a definite school. It is obvious since 
the invention of photography that art has tended to 
break farther and farther from the Royal Academician 
standard of visual representation, but unrealistic and 
general or abstract statement, rather than the particular 
presentation, has already proved itself not quite suffi- 
cient, whether painted either for purely decorative 
intention or expressionist purposes. 

Therefore, logically, a romantic and lyrical school is 
bound to grow out from the corpse of Royal Academic 
tradition on one side, and the dead, esthetic theorising 
of many contemporaries on the other. 


BERTRAM NICHOLLS 


The probable characteristics of painting in 2033, or 
any other fairly remote time, are unforeseeable. But 
since the art of painting has been practised from the 
prehistoric era of the Altamira caves, presumably con- 
tinuously, down to the present day, it is reasonable to 
conclude that men will still be practising it in 2033. 
Indeed the drawings in these caves, if we may judge 
from reproductions (as I think we may), are themselves 
already traditional, and indicate a long anterior period 
of development. Some way, then, we may assume, will 
have to be found; some escape from the present age 
of experiment—or rather some co-ordination of the 
chaotic sum of these experiments into a stabler and 
more complete pictorial design. 

Canons, it is often declared, are made to be broken. 
But they are not made merely to be broken. Indeed 
if they are sound enough they cannot be broken at all. 
Some reconciliation, then, between an ungoverned 
impulse for self-expression and what one may call 
the classical tradition—what Sir Joshua Reynolds 
constantly spoke of as the great style—would seem a 
necessity for the future, and may well have been arrived 
at by 2033. 

The cult of conscious individuality, as opposed to the 
individuality that manifests itself willy-nilly in spite of 
the most rigorous discipline of training, produces what 
is of momentary interest. But roughly within the 
boundaries of the classical tradition is to be found 
that quality in painting—and perhaps the only quality 
—that never dies. 


RICHARD GARBE 


It is perhaps not too speculative to say that the 
position of art a hundred years hence will be very much 
as it is to-day. It may be very difficult to grasp the 
present-day direction on account of the overwhelming 
and chaotic muddle which public taste has got into, 
through the dogmatism of the art dealers and their 
advertising mediums. 

Yet the impulse which led man to express himself 
in painting and sculpture through the ages, is the same 
to-day. 

It was and is undoubtedly man’s desire to crystallise 
in his particular medium, something which was seen 
as imagined—in fact to represent as closely as possible, 
according to the limitations of his ability and the 
material employed, something which attracted him in 
nature. 

To paint, sculpt or engrave these fleeting wonders, 
and to hold them for perpetuity, is no doubt the 
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underlying desire of the great majority of artists to- 
day, as it will be a hundred years hence. 

The wish of those in the future, to do and possess that 
figment of nature, expressed according to artistic dic- 
tates and limitations of material, also executed with 
consummate craftsmanship, will no doubt be the 
measure of their taste. 

The passing primitive and negro cult of the present, 
which has supplanted within a few years “ Futurism,” 
“ Cubism,” etc., is but of the moment. The great stream 
of art, given to but a few to excel in, will go on with but 
little modification. 

Nature will always be with us and be the generating 
force. 

I say this without considering the decoration and 
onamental side of art, or its development through 
functionalism, symbolism and the necessities of the time. 

This side of the arts has always influenced the fine 
arts. Painting and sculpture may be more greatly 
affected in the future by these forces than they were 
in the nineteenth century. In fact the true function 
of art will again be to decorate as in past centuries, 
before art became divorced from domestic and civic life. 


SIR ALFRED GILBERT 


As far as I am concerned art is never progressive, 
but always retrospective. That is, tradition governs 
its expression. 

In these romping days of Bolshevism and so-called 
Modern Art—dancing hand in hand around the 
“‘ Witches’ Cauldron ”’ of unwholesome, vapouring forms 
of ugliness, there can be no foretelling as to the materiali- 
sation of the “ vapours” into any delectable form of 
art—since it may be doomed to be contemporary with 
Chaos, the end of all. 


CLAUDE FLIGHT 


A hundred years hence pictures as we know them 
now will have disappeared, and mural decorations will 
have taken their place. Art will be no more an affair of 
the wealthy amateur, for the artist will have a status 
in the world state akin to that of the other workers, and 
will decorate walls for the mental health of families, just 
as the doctor of the future will provide for that of their 
bodies. Artists will no more paint innumerable pictures 
which no one sees, for their output being regulated by 
the state and their wants provided for, their painting 
can be distributed as the water and milk supplies are 
to-day. Realism, to which we are accustomed in the 
R.A. and upon which we rely for our pleasure, will have 
given place to qualities which are far more fundamental 
and which will have altered, and be altering, the whole 
psychology of the human race. 


SIR W. GOSCOMBE-JOHN 


I cannot be tempted into making any specific guesses 
as to what may happen in another hundred years. By 
that remote date art, or art as we understand it now, 
will probably be extinct. 


SIR GEORGE CLAUSEN 


My views on the state of the arts in a hundred years 
from now are of necessity very indefinite. I think that 
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the general mentality has changed, and is still chang- 
ing. The result will probably be that humanity in the 
future will find its esthetic satisfactions in some other 
way and in other forms. Despite this, just as in our 
day, some work of the past will survive, not purely 
on account of its antiquarian interest, but because of 
its beauty; for art seems to minister to a natrual 
instinct. 
THE THEATRE 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


I believe that, by the year 2033, the theatre will 
have undergone a great reactionary movement towards 
simplicity and the unspoiled beauty of the early days 
of drama. 

The interest in a production of that period will be 
concentrated on the actors and the play, instead of on 
spectacular stage effects. The former will, by their 
accomplishments of voice and gesture, so capture the 
imagination and attention of the audience that the 
present elaborate décor will be completely superseded. 

Mechanical aids of all kinds will have disappeared, 
and the revived simple arts of literature and acting will 
be refreshment to a world wearied by nearly a century 
of mechanical nonsense. 


IVOR BROWN 


Assuming (a big assumption) that the world has not 
blown itself to pieces in another War to End War, every 
home a century hence will have a theatre wall, on which, 
at the pressing of a button, will appear stereoscopic, 
coloured, talking figures, delivering any kind of enter- 
tainment desired. Father and mother will sit at home 
and watch this; young people, for whom home will 
never be endurable, will go out to the ordinary human 
theatre as we know it—only vastly more comfortable. 
Their motive will not be distaste for mechanical drama, 
but the simple desire to dine out and “‘ go to a show.” 
They will put up with entertainment far inferior to the 
“theatre wall’’ kind simply to be away from their 
elders and to hold hands in the dark. 


THE NEWSPAPER 
RALPH D. BLUMENFELD 


A hundred years hence the newspapers will still be 
what they are to-day—imperfect. So long as news- 
papers are expected to offer opinions on events, so long 
must they be subject to the imperfections and short- 
comings of their human control. 

There will be a vast improvement in illustrations, 
chiefly due to electrical innovations. Photographs in 
natural colour will reproduce daily scenes and events. 
Since human eyesight has become very much strained 
by modern methods of existence, the Press will doubt- 
less have changed in accordance with this. There will 
be no small type. Long primer will have taken the 
place of minion. It is almost so now. 

I think I can safely foretell one alteration. The 
present-day “ gossip writer” will have sunk into the 
limbo of things forgotten. 

Wireless news, which will be far more widely dis- 
seminated and more detailed, will make little or no 
difference except that it will have the tendency to 
increase the public’s desire to see it confirmed in print. 
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Circulation will be greater and advertising more 
extensive. 
For the rest, no change. 


MUSIC 
SIR LANDON RONALD 


Any man would be brave indeed who attempted to 
prophesy what the musical taste will be a hundred 
years hence; but I may be allowed to express certain 
hopes and beliefs. For instance I am of opinion that 
the great classics such as Bach, Beethoven and Wagner 
will hold the same place in the public esteem as they do 
to-day, and perhaps that their number may be slightly 
increased by such names as Elgar and Strauss. As 
regards modern music, I am hoping that by 2033 some 
giant will have arisen to show the way. The old axiom 
that art must progress or die is absolutely true, and it 
is particularly true about music. At present, to my 
mind, composers are groping in the dark, endeavouring 
to find a way out. Without doubt a new school of 
musical expression exists, but it requires a genius to 
perfect it. That he will arise before the year 2033 is 
devoutly to be hoped, but alas, I see no signs of him 
coming in this generation. One dare not think of what 
may occur to instrumentalists and vocalists, with 


broadcasting going ahead by leaps and bounds, and © 


television getting nearer and nearer to being perfected. 
Concert halls may have ceased to be, and artists only 
seen and heard from “ over the air.”” Most of the great 
“ stars” of to-day will be forgotten, and nearly all the 
works of present composers will be unknown. The 
absolute futility of musical criticism may be recog- 
nised in 2033, but I “ hae ma doots.”’ Whilst there’s 
Life there will be a musical critic to spoil it, I fear ! 


SIR FREDERIC H. COWEN 


I am certainly of the opinion that music a hundred 
years hence will return to more simple and melodic 
forms, coupled with the resources of modern times 
and contemporary developments. I think the present 
ugly and chaotic state of the art has gone as far as it is 
possible to go, and a reaction must come sooner or later. 
Let us hope it will be sooner rather than later ! 


BROADCASTING 
COMMANDER STEPHEN KING-HALL 


Broadcasting as we now understand it will be dead. 
Every house will have its news panel, upon which and 
from which will appear and emerge pictorial representa- 
tion and information on world affairs, entertainment 
and long-term weather forecasts. All these things will 
be supplied on dozens of different programmes by a 
world radio corporation. Scientific work on short wave 
transmission will be approaching the stage when each 
of us will be able to have a private wireless telephone 
enabling us either to talk at will or listen to any other 
human being. We shall each have our world reference 
number and personal wave-length to the nearest 
thousandth of a millimetre. Publishers will be strug- 
gling to compete with the problem of a world telephone 
directory. It will probably be achieved by using 
national and provincial information centres. Of course 
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these estimates are based on the supposition that the 
results of the World Economic Conference are such as 
to point forward (or what we think to be forward), and 
not backwards. In the latter case the question as to 
what anything will be like in 2033 is superfluous. 


ARCHITECTURE 
SIR RAYMOND UNWIN 


If you ask the question: ‘‘ What of the future?” 
from a young architect who has not yet acquired the 
associations of a lifetime from his contact with things 
which have pleased his fancy or satisfied his intelli- 
gence, you may expect one answer. Seeing around 
him so many new materials, new methods of construc- 
tion and new requirements to be satisfied, he will 
naturally expect great and revolutionary changes in 
the types of building which will house men and their 
activities one hundred years from now. If you ask 
that question of one who can look back over half a 
century of active interest in buildings, and can note 
the comparative slightness of the changes which have 
taken place; of one who also has lived for half that 
fifty years in a simple old cottage built of wood several 
hundred years ago, and who finds all the improvements 
of the most modern dwelling fail to arouse the least 
wish to leave the old place, perhaps equally naturally 
that man will form a less extensive estimate of the 
probable changes. 

The fact is that mere physical needs sometimes play 
but an insignificant part in shaping the form of man’s 
requirements. These depend more on his mental, 
emotional and imaginative nature. However much 
materials, methods and conditions may change, human 
nature as a whole changes but slowly; and satisfied 
as it may be for a time in the pursuit of new fashions 
and fresh experiences, there will be a growing tendency 
reasserting its force to mould the new forms which can 
satisfy and please the more fundamental and permanent 
demands of that very complex nature. 

I do not see ahead another century of accelerated 
pursuit of mechanisation or increased devotion to 
quantity and cheapness; the signs seem to indicate 
the need for a period in which we may learn more 
evenly to distribute, and more wisely to assess the value 
of our mass-produced plenty ; and in which moreover 
we may have the chance to recover, no doubt in fresh 
form, much which was of permanent value in the past ; 
and in which there may be a reassessment of the rela- 
tive value of quality and quantity. We shall no doubt 
go forward, not backward. I think, however, that the 
time has come when we may hope to do so on a rather 
different tack. For a forecast of what will come should 
we sail for still another century on the same tack, it 
were better to ask a younger architect who believes in 
that course. 


CHRISTIAN BARMAN 


By 2033 we shall either have found out how to run 
a world-wide machine-using society, or we shall have 
given it up as a bad job. If we fail, our buildings will 
simply follow the example of the new Regent Street, and 
tend to look more and more like one of the less respect- 
able streets of Buenos Ayres. If we are successful, there 
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will be a number of new towns and settlements as unlike 
our present towns as an M.G. motor-car is unlike the 
Lord Mayor’s coach. There are a few experimental 
buildings existing to-day that already give one a fair 
idea of the way this new architecture will develop. 


These buildings are very difficult to describe; fortu- | 


nately aerial photography has given us a new aid in 
trying to understand those that we are unable to visit 
on the spot. A chemical factory at Nottingham, an 
hotel on the French Riviera, a tuberculosis sanatorium 
in Finland—these are some of the portents. One thing 
is fairly certain: the new style will bear little resem- 
blance to what are known to-day as skyscrapers. In 
fact, so far the American continent does not seem to 
have produced any first-class specimens of any sort. 
Nor are there more than one or two in this country as 
yet ; but it is more than likely that in ten years’ time 
we shall possess some of the most remarkable to be seen 
anywhere in the world. 


SCIENCE 
SIR OLIVER LODGE 


I am afraid I have no special faculty of prevision 
which will enable me to specify the progress made by 
the year 2033. I feel of course that great changes will 
be forthcoming, but that they will all be in the direction 
of advance is doubtful. But one thing is fairly certain : 
I should think by that time that the nations will have 
learnt to live together without aiming at mutual destruc- 
tion; for this is an elementary law in biology which 
has been named symbiosis. 


SIR ARTHUR EDDINGTON 


No! I am unwilling to hazard any precarious 
guesses. A reputation for scientific caution is far too 
valuable to throw away for the sake of a temporary 
amusement. 


ECONOMICS 
G. D. H. COLE 


It is not easy in the present situation to feel confidence 
that the world of 2033 will at all closely resemble the 
pattern of it which one can form to-day in one’s hopes. 
For though it is easier to be optimistic about the world 
a hundred years hence than about the world ten or 
twenty years hence, I am afraid I am unable to find any 
solid basis, for the optimism which I should like to feel. 
I therefore confine myself to expressing hopes without 
prophesying how far those hopes are likely to be realised. 

What I want most in the world of 2033 is that it should 
be a classless world—not a world in which all people 
are alike or have the same tastes, but a world in which 
the differences between men are real differences between 
individuals based on individual tastes and capacities, 
and not differences of class based on adventitious things 
like wealth and inheritance. Secondly, I hope the world 
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will-be in the most thorough sense a cosmopolitan world. 
That is to say, a world in which nations will still exist 
strongly as cultural units, but the very idea of the 
independent sovereign national state as an armed 
political unit will have disappeared. It follows from 
this, I hope, that the great differences of wealth between 
country and country will have vanished, and that we 
shall all be pulling together to make, according to our 
several tastes and natural opportunities, the best of 
both work and leisure over the whole world. 

If I may add one further hope, it is that literature 
and the other arts will have ceased to be the products 
of a quite limited social group, and will have re-entered, 
as Ruskin and Morris hoped they would re-enter, into 
the lives and minds of ordinary people. 


LANGUAGE 
SIR RICHARD A. S. PAGET 


It is evident that, with-the rapid increase of means 
of travel and of personal intercourse throughout the 
world, the principal problem of language will be to 
facilitate the general communication of ideas between 
men of different races. 

The greatest handicap to the general use of English 
to-day is the irrational nature of its spelling ; this will 
have to be revised, so that the written word indicates 
how the spoken word is to be pronounced. English 
also suffers from the fact that—in common with all 
other languages—it is as yet a wild growth which has 
not been rationalised. If our language is systematically 
pruned of its relics of barbarism—both as to spelling 
and structure—it will become on its merits the universal 
language of this planet. 

But before any attempt is made to improve our 
language, it must be realised that speech is essentially 
a method of communicating ideas by unconscious mouth 
pantomime, and that the sounds of speech are only 
consequences of the unconscious gestures—correspond- 
ing with the natural pantomimic gestures of deaf-mutes 
—by which man naturally tends to express his 
ideas. 

When this principle is understood, it will become 
possible to state how existing words ought to be pro- 
nounced, also to evolve a technique for the invention 
of new words, and to systematise the language 
generally. 

But unless the present languages are rationalised, 
they will all tend to be displaced by mathematical 
symbolism in matters where accuracy of thought and 
expression are required ; the study of the real nature 
of speech is therefore of prime importance to the future 
welfare of man. 

My expectation is that these vital questions will be 
taken up, and that a reformed English will be 
the common medium for the expression of human 
thought. 
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SOME PERSONALITIES OF FLEET STREET 


Ramsay MacDonald, Northcliffe and Robertson Nicoll 
By Arthur Compton-Rickett, LL.D. * 


N leaving Cambridge, and while working up for 

my LL.D. degree and living at the Temple, I 

had the good fortune to get on the outside staff of 
Punch. For about a year I wrote continuously for that 
weekly, and no journalistic work has ever given me 
more gratification. Occasionally I had irate post cards 


Portrait by 
Lafayate. 


Arthur Compton-Rickett. 


from the editor, F. C. Burnand, asking me “ what the 
devil I meant” by a particular contribution, “ and 
would I tell him why it was supposed to be funny? ” 
Perhaps my biggest faux pas was sending an article to 
Punch with the title, “A Home of Rest for Super- 
annuated Jokes,” and I wish I had kept Burnand’s 
post card about that contribution! However I was 
able to alter it, and with a less unhappy title it eventually 
found a place in Punch. Sir Owen Seaman, who suc- 
ceeded Burnand, was more keenly critical, and took 
an infinite amount of trouble with contributors. 

During the nineties I became sub-editor to A. E. 
Fletcher, a one-time editor of the Daily Chronicle, and 
the first editor to introduce an entire page devoted to 
literature into a morning paper. At this time he was 
editing a weekly named the New Age. 

While I was discussing some books for review one 
day, an interesting-looking young man, with agreeable 
manners and complete assurance, but without a trace 
of egotism, came in and spoke to Fletcher about an 
article. The face was familiar to me, and after a 
moment I placed him as one of the younger Fabians 
whom I had heard speak at the Fabian gatherings. 
His name was J. Ramsay MacDonald. His thick, dark 
shock of hair and attractive voice and features caused 
many a flutter among the female portion of the crowded 
audiences at the Fabian gatherings. Fabianism was 
the newest thing in those days, and two of the “ star 
turns” were the speeches of the red-haired G. B. S. 


* From ‘I Look Back: Memories of Fifty Years,” which is 
shortly to be published. 


(where are the “ reds ’’ of yesteryear ?) and his younger, 
black-haired colleague, J. R. M. G. B. S. was the 
major star of course, but I considered MacDonald at 
this period the better speaker. 

MacDonald did much of the political writing on 
the New Age. At a later period, when I was editing 
the weekly, he could always be relied on to tackle 
the knottiest problem, and when I was in doubt about 
any point I usually murmured to myself: “I'll get 
MacDonald to do this.” 

What impressed me most about him was his tre- 
mendous zest. He neglected no opportunity for 
developing his strength along the lines he had fashioned 
out for himself. We may all of us (however oppor- 
tunistic in practice) admit the desirability of ideals, and 
may quote with unction Emerson’s familiar injunction : 
“ Hitch your wagon to a star,’”’ without realising that in 
practical life one must look after the couplings; and 
whether they will hold or not depends entirely upon 
the kind of wagon you have constructed. The 


- visionary disregards the couplings, and soon finds him- 


self bumped ingloriously out of the wagon. The practical 
idealist—and J. R. M. was a practical idealist—takes 
care to use the soundest kind of building material—so 
the coupling with the “ star” has never failed him. 

Money-making was not an easy matter along the 
radical lines he favoured, but money was a minor con- 
sideration to him—work and plenty of it was Mac- 
Donald’s main object. No one who met him could help 
feeling that he was destined to make a mark in the 
world. He spared himself no trouble, and while always 
in the vanguard of political thought, held aloof from 
hot-headed extremes by virtue of a native shrewdness 
and critical balance, a quality that has always distin- 
guished everything he has undertaken. 

About this time I received my first commission for a 
book. Messrs. Ward, Lock accepted a suggestion of 
mine for a volume of essays to be entitled “ Prophets 
of the Century,” and to include sections on Shelley, 
Ruskin, Whitman, Morris, etc. Different writers were 
to contribute the essays, and MacDonald was asked to 
write on William Morris. He was offered the magnifi- 
cent honorarium of five pounds for his contribution, 
and he earned it. I wonder if the Prime Minister 
remembers that modest sum! A quotation from his 
essay may interest readers of to-day : 

“It is very significant that the Socialist movement 
should have attached to it a distinct school of art, and in 
view of some of the criticisms that are frequently hurled 
at the movement, it is specially noteworthy that the 
art of that school should be the art of good work—of a 
good work that can best be described by the general term, 
‘craftsmanship.’ The association of the Socialist 
movement with an artistic revival is too intimate to be 
explained by any assumption of accident or mere personal 
influence, and we must regard the work and opinions of 
such men as William Morris and Walter Crane as any- 
thing but two disconnected interests in their lives. 
Remote in spirit and in circumstance as shouting at a 
street corner or wresting the right of freedom of speech 
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from police and police magistrates, and designing 
tapestries or planning Kelmscott Press volumes may 
seem to the casual observer, the one and the other, when 
done by a man like William Morris, are but different 
ways of expressing the same imperium. . . . His mind 
plays its own tune, fitful maybe in its strength, and 
faltering in its measure, but a tune which is characteristic. 
And so, when the poet becomes politician and economist, 
in studying the quality of his speeches and pamphlets, 
we can go further back in mental origins than we can 
with common mortals. Our ordinary politicians tell us 
why they took this side or that, and we find that some 
trivial reason determined them, and, looking behind their 
professions and deeds, we may discover that at heart they 
are the opposite of what they are labelled to the world. 
But the politics of our poets, the Radical tracts of Shelley, 
the Greek sympathies of Byron, the Conservatism of 
Wordsworth, the Socialism of Morris, they are deter- 
mined for them by the same influence that decided 
whether they were to sing lyrics or write epics. The 
poet’s mind is not to be found in the poet’s preaching 
so truly as in the poet’s singing.’’ * 


A man of MacDonald’s character was bound to make 
foes as well as friends. But that is a testimony to his 
powers. I remember Dr. Parker once saying to a man 
who had complained of opposition: ‘‘ My dear friend, 
there was once a man whom no one ever spoke ill of, 
and his name was—was .. .” Here he paused dramati- 
cally and tapped his forehead as if perplexed. “‘ Well, 
no one remembers his name.”’ Then changing his tone, 
he thundered: “‘ But we don’t forget the names of the 
men who made enemies—the Pauls and Luthers! ” 

I was a crude and inexperienced journalist—Mac- 
Donald an experienced one already, with a solid reputa- 
tion for good fundamental brain-work. No one could 
have been more helpful. On one occasion he took me 
as a guest to the Old Vagabond Club, of which after- 
wards I became a member. On that occasion Mr. 
H. G. Wells was the guest of the evening. Wells made 
an amusing little speech, especially when referring to 
the perfervid introduction of the chairman. “I have 
had too much praise to-night,” he complained in a 
high, querulous voice, ‘‘ and it isn’t good for me. A 
little praise is reviving, just as water is reviving for the 
thirsty plant; but if you empty buckets of water on 
the poor plant its roots will get sodden. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I feel sodden to-night, and I can only 
pray the soddenness will not appear in my next 
work !” 

In the early years of the century the most enterprising 
journalism was that of the Northcliffe Press. It towered 
over all others like one of the giant skyscrapers of New 
York. While other papers grew anemic and perished, 
the Northcliffe Press pushed on, keeping pace with 
the age, and gauging the tastes of the mass of the 
public. I did not care to identify myself with all its 
methods ;* but even those who denounced it freely 
could not deny its vitality, and most young journalists 
were keen to get a job on one of its papers. 

Northcliffe’s influence as a journalist has been satirised 
in more than one play and novel. Arnold Bennett’s 
play, ‘‘ What the Public Want,’ probed some of its 
weaknesses, and his novel, ‘‘ Lord Raingo,” gave a 
picture of the tremendous influence Northcliffe exerted 
in the world of politics during the years of the War. 
He found many men of first-class merit and gave them 


* “ Prophets of the Century ” (1898). 
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their opportunity on the Mail; but for inefficiency he 
had the greatest contempt, and when a man showed 
signs of failing he had no use for him. He was however 
extraordinarily kind to those who worked for him, 
and I have known at first-hand of many acts of 
generosity for which he was responsible. He would 
often pay the doctor’s bill for one of his employees, and 
see that he had the very best medical advice. More 
than that, he would look after the man financially until 
he was well again and able to take up his work. 

As my solitary experience with him was decidedly 
disconcerting, I cannot be accused of partiality. I 
met him only on one occasion when I applied for a job 
at the Daily Mail; but what young journalist could 
meet the Fleet Street Napoleon and forget the experi- 
ence? I had been doing a certain amount of dramatic 
criticism for a weekly paper, and wanted badly (as did 
many others) to get on to the Mail. I found North- 
cliffe pleasant but formidable. He looked me up and 
down and said: ‘So you want to do dramatic criti- 
cism?”’ I admitted that this was so. ‘“‘H’m. Every 
young chap thinks he can do dramatic criticism, but it 
is not a young man’s job.”” Then suddenly: . “ Are you 


prepared to go to Japan to-morrow?” I hesitated 
and stammered. Japan? I had never thought about 
it—what on earth could I do there? “ Well——’” I 


began. He stopped me. ‘“’Tisn’t well,” he said. 
* You aren’t prepared, and if you were a keen journalist 
you would be prepared to go—anywhere. I don’t want 
a young fellow like you. I want a man who is prepared 
to go to the other end of the world at a moment’s notice 
without any humming and hawing.” So—‘ Thus 
departed Hiawatha.” 

At a later period I did some work for A. R. Orage, a 
subsequent editor of the New Age and author of an 
admirable little book on Nietzsche, and for Holbrook 
Jackson, keen, alert and vital, who published later a 
most useful and entertaining volume on the 18g0’s, and 
one of the earliest studies of Bernard Shaw. 

Another able Socialist whom I met and have known 
for many years is the economist, J. A. Hobson. He was 
not always an attractive writer, but as a dialectician 
he has no rival, and his book on Ruskin is by a long 
way the best study extant of Ruskin as a thinker. 

A famous London editor who was also a great 
force in Nonconformity, Dr. (later Sir William) 
Robertson Nicoll, was another to lend a_ helping 
hand, and I did a great deal of work for him 
in THE Bookman. Nicoll had a flair for “ spot- 
ting’ winners. He it was who discovered the “ Kail 
Yard ” school of fiction, and he helped to build up more 
reputations than any other journalist I have met. 
He was a delicate man all his life, but had an enormous 
capacity for work, and edited about half a dozen papers. 
He knew everybody, and was able to write on almost 
every conceivable subject. He made the British Weekly 
a journalistic force of the first magnitude. His amazing 
memory helped him greatly. His library at Hamp- 
stead resembled a monstrous lizard, the head occupy- 
ing one room, the body another, and the tail extending 
down the passages until it petered out half-way down 
the staircase. 
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Literature and the Cities—VI 


COVENTRY 


Coventry is not likely ever to be forgotten amongst the 
English cities, for its name has long since passed into 
the idioms of our speech. Thus it happens that many who 
have never seen its ‘‘ three tall spires” are nevertheless 
well aware of a “‘ journey to Coventry.’”’ The city’s name, 
too, was once associated with the permanence of its dyes, 
and to be as ‘‘ true as Coventry blue” was a rare compli- 
ment. Visitors to-day find it a place of perpetual surprises. 
Noble churches hob-nob with modern factories; lowly 
black-and-white houses—with overhanging stories almost 
meeting across narrow ways—nestle in the shadow of 
lofty buildings of newly-completed whiteness, and double- 
decker buses rattle heedlessly over the ground where once 
martyrs perished. 

Literature has a lengthy connection with this ancient 
city, for very early in its history, Godiva, the chaste wife 
of Earl Leofric, by riding naked through the streets (to 
comply with the brutal conditions imposed by her lord 
for the relief of the overtaxed citizens) created a story of 
undying interest. She also, unknowingly, furnished an 
ample excuse for periodical carnival—junketings in which 
a presentment of the original ride (re-enacted with as close 
regard for detail as a modern Watch Committee will allow) 
forms a prominent part. Alfred, Lord Tennyson, also 
stands indebted to the noble lady, for he adapted the 
incident to fit a poem. Like other poets, the Laureate 


did not disdain licence, and when he records the ‘“‘ shame- . 


less noon ” as being “ clash’d and hammer’d from a hundred 
towers,” his mental hearing must have been singularly 
acute, since there has never been even half that number 
of belfries within the city’s confines. 

Philemon Holland, who was appointed head master of 
the Coventry Free School at the ripe age of seventy-seven, 
was a rare scholar. Indeed, he so excelled in translating 
the classics that he earned the title of “‘ Translator-General.” 
His obituary notice, engraved in brass, is to be seen in 
Holy Trinity Church. It is lengthy, and few can find fault 
with its latinity—this owing to the fact that Philemon 
drew it up himself prior to his death, and no doubt thor- 
oughly ejoyed the composition of this “‘ ante-mortem ” 
essay. Writers might more often follow Dr. Holland’s 
example in paying tribute to their humble colleague—the 


The “‘ Three Tall Spires’? by which Coventry is 
always identified. 


Photo by E. T. Shipway, Coventry. 
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pen. It was after a translation of Livy that the doctor, 
mightily pleased with the performance of his quill, wrote 
the following appreciation : 
“With one sole pen I writ this book, 
Made from a Grey Goose Quill ; 
A Pen it was when it I took, 
A Pen I leave it still.” 

Dugdale, the famous historian, was also a scholar at 
the old Free School, and it might be remarked here that 
if Coventry has not produced many novelists it has turned 
out quite a number of capable antiquarians. Such names 
as Sharpe, Fretton, Poole and Taunton spring readily to 
mind, whilst of more recent years there has been Miss 
Mary Dormer Harris (who does not actually reside in 
the city, but is a most ardent Coventrian in spirit), whose 
book on Coventry (in the “‘ Medizval Towns ”’ series) has 
achieved standard rank; and the Rev. J. H. Masterman. 
‘“‘ Spectator,” in the columns of the Coventry Standard, 
still carries on the good work, and it must be difficult to 
find another city able to boast so many faithful recorders 
of its ancient loveliness. 

Dramatic art (which after all must have literature to 
nourish it) has several links with Coventry. On November 
24th, 1773, in Holy Trinity Church, Mr. Siddons, the 
tragedian, married a certain Miss Kemble. Not so long 
ago, too, there was a plate on a house in a populous quarter 
stating that Miss Ellen Terry was born there. Unfortu- 
nately those responsible had phrased the inscription to 
read that it was the original birthplace of that famous 
actress. It would be interesting to have a list of the 
other places concerned in her nativity ! 

Tragedy (or comedy—whichever point of view is taken) 
occurred in 1793, for in that year an effigy of Thomas 
Paine, together with a copy of his “ Rights of Man,” 
was publicly burnt in Cross Cheaping. 

But undoubtedly the city’s greatest literary fame came 
through its association with George Eliot, for although 
the author of “‘ Adam Bede” was not born in Coventry, 
she stayed there for lengthy periods, first as a pupil of 
the Misses Franklin, at their boarding establishment in 
Warwick Row, and later, when she came to live with her 
father at a house in the Foleshill Road. A tablet now 
marks the school, which has long since been turned into 
offices, but is still a rambling old building. The second 


residence was more noteworthy, for to her propinquity with — 


neighbour Bray—a well-off local manufacturer—and their 
close literary intimacy, is frequently ascribed her subse- 
quent loss of belief in orthodox religion. 

Naturally, with such close connections, Coventry was 
bound to find a place in her writings. The Rev. Franklin 
(parent of her early teachers) was used for the character 
of Rufus Lyon in “ Felix Holt,’’ and much of Coventry 
is worked into ‘‘ Middlemarch.” -The most interesting 
episode however is that in “Adam Bede” where, in 
chapter xliii appears a vivid description of St. Mary’s 
Hall—one of the finest medieval halls in England—and 
which, readers will recall, had been fitted up for the trial 
of Hetty Sorrel, who had been apprehended for child 
murder. Stoniton thinly disguises the city’s identity. 
So excellent is the pen-picture that the relevant paragraph 
is given below : 

“The place fitted up that day as a court of justice was a 
grand old hall. . . . The midday light that fell on the close 
pavement of human heads, was shed through a line of high, 
pointed windows, variegated with the mellow tints of old 
painted glass. Grim, dusty armour hung in high relief in 
front of the dark oaken gallery at the farther end ; and under 
the broad arch of the mullioned window opposite was spread 
a curtain of tapestry, covered with dim, melancholy figures, 
like a dozing, indistinct dream of the past.” 


Mrs. Poyser, one of the author’s most vital creations, 
and figuring in the same novel, lived at the “ Hall Farm,” 
but a few miles outside the city. 
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Another novelist who claims close connection 
with Coventry is Mr. A. E. W. Mason, known to 
everyone as the author of ‘“‘ The Four Feathers.” 
In 1906 Mr. Mason was chosen as a candidate in 
the Liberal interest to represent the city. The 
subsequent election might well be called a 
literary one, for not only was the novelist duly 
sent to Parliament, but his scrutineers were such 
lights in the literary firmament as Mr. E. V. 
Lucas and Sir J. M. Barrie. Nor did the literary 
interest end there, for Mr. Mason’s address of 
thanks to the public (delivered from the hotel 
balcony), which consisted only of the two words, 
““My Constituents,” was afterwards used by 
Barrie in the election scene of his play, ‘‘ What 
Every Woman Knows.” 

“A, E. W.” also painted a vivid picture of the 
incidents just mentioned, in his novel, “‘ The 
Turnstile.” Like George Eliot, he also describes 
St. Mary’s Hall (under the name of St. Anne’s), 
and well-informed people say that his portraits 
of the local notabilities are so well drawn as to 
be easily identified. ‘‘ The White House,” on 
the London Road, which forms a feature of 
the story, is also readily recognised. 

Poetry has never been strongly represented, but it is 
worthy of mention that Austin Dobson—who wrote so 
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St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 
Described so beautifully by George Eliot in ‘‘ Adam Bede.” 
Photo by E. .T. Shipway, Coventry. 


much delicate verse—spent some of his schooldays in the 


city, where he had as a companion Admiral Lord Fisher. 


FRENCH WRITERS ON 


The barber at Le Piquey, a village of fishers and oyster- 
breeders on the Bassin d’Arcachon, is also restaurant 
proprietor. One day MM. Pierre Benoit and Francis Carco 
were sitting on the terrace of his café, and mentioned the 
name of Jean Cocteau. The patron, with no idea who his 
two visitors might be, joined in the conversation: ‘‘ You 
were speaking of M. Cocteau, gentlemen. I used to know 
him very well. It was I in fact who cut the fair hair of 
M. Radiguet, which his friend gathered up with so much 
love and respect. By the way, is M. Cocteau really in a 
monastery ? 

“Tf he went into a monastery,” said M. Benoit, ‘‘ I can 
assure you he’s come out again, for I saw him in Paris 
only two days ago.” ‘‘ Oh, well,” continued the barber, 
‘‘ with these writers you don’t know what to expect. 
They are all of them more or less half-witted.” M. Pierre 
Benoit laughed heartily at this, but M. Francis Carco, furious, 
paid for his bock and departed, swearing that he would 
never again patronise such a one-eyed little establishment. 

In spite of this M. Carco returns almost yearly to Le 
Piquey and stays, like so many writers, at that huge 
green bungalow, the Hotel Chantecler, which stands 
half-way down the long pine-covered promontory of sand 
separating the Bassin d’Arcachon from the Atlantic 
Ocean. ‘‘ Soon browned by the sun, I spend my days in 
the forest, no longer daring to dress,” ‘he writes. “‘ The 
sand burns as if I walked on cinders, and behind three 
dunes, whose only imprint is mine of yesterday, the Ocean 
thunders. My dogs bathe and I bathe. Here in the sun 
I seem to lie back upon Time itself.” 

It was in this hotel that Raymond Radiguet, who died 
at the age of twenty, wrote both his books, ‘“ Diable 
au corps” and “ Le bal du Comte d’Orgel,” while Jean 
Cocteau watched over the blond adolescent whom he 
called ‘‘ mon bébé.” 

Cocteau himself—with such friends as Georges Auric and 
Jacques de Lacratelles—has been countless times to 
Chantecler. One can almost imagine that the place 
has “caught something of his fantasy. Going for a walk 
along the sands and turning a dune, one may happen upon 
what is apparently a French family precipitously grouped 
to be photographed on one of those raft-like boats which 
form part of the paraphernalia of oyster-breeding. The 
photographer, a negro, in a black coat with top-hat and 
spats, is endeavouring to shoo away a number of hens 
which show a touching desire to lay their eggs at the feet 
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of the French family. One wonders vaguely afterwards 
if they were not ostriches. .. . 

The present writer’s favourite vision of Cocteau at 
Chantecler is that so vividly described (with gestures) by 
Mme. Dourthe, the patronne—dancing a quadrille to a 
cracked gramophone record of ‘‘ Orphée aux Enfers,”’ in the 
most highly coloured pyjamas the fishermen of Le Piquey 
have ever seen. Since M. Radiguet’s death, though, he 
has not returned to these parts. The only remains of his 
stay at the hotel are two ornate candlesticks which Mme. 
Dourthe, who may not always read his books but admires 
him just the same as “ joli garcon,” proudly shows to 
certain visitors. 

Benoit, the young Academician, is another of the regular 
visitors to Chantecler, among whom are also Roland 
Dorgelés, Claude Farrére, de Monzie, Léon Mathot, Marie 
Dubas, Spinelly and Huguette Duflos. He wrote one of 
his best books here (and one does mot mean the famous 
“ Atlantide,”” but ‘‘ Axelle’’). In occupying the balcony 
room in which he worked, one soon learns the reason. 
The. Bassin d’Arcachon; silently filling and submerging 
its thousands of oyster cages, gives to the surrounding shore 
an irresistible calm. ‘‘ Where could you find such peace— 
surely nowhere ?”’ he has written. ‘‘ My dear Madame 
Dourthe, this is in your honour, in praise of you and the 
Hotel Chantecler which only last autumn welcomed my 
friend Francis Carco and myself. We reigned like kings 
on a veranda which smelt of resin and of pine-needles 
roasted in the sun.” ' 

This bed of pine-needles in front of the veranda is indeed 
one of Mme. Dourthe’s inspirations. It appealed greatly 
to Jean Cocteau, who made a point of calling it “ la litiére,”” 
at first to Madame’s indignation but later to her amusement. - 

And now a word on Madame Dourthe herself: the 
dark landaise, short and sturdy, in pale blue chemise lacoste 
and flimsy black skirt, with her long, deep breathings, 
followed by a “Ca me fait du bieng ” or, in answer to a 
passing acquaintance who taunts her that she must start 
slimming or relinquish all hopes of a ‘‘ prix de beauté,” 
““Maintenong, c’est la table,’ cries Mme.'Dourthe with 
relish—‘‘ la table.”” One cannot forget her perfect expres- 
sion of the Southerner’s pride in talking of a certain woman: 
“Elle n’est pas gracieuse. C’est. une femme du Nord.” 
Add to this, that in her kitchen, where the only fuel is pine- 
cones, she makes a melon, prune and apple jam which has 
the touch of genius. Need any more be said ? 
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“CHEAP MUSIC” 


R. C. HENRY WARREN who, like many another 
clever man, has a bee in his bonnet, has released 
it and set it buzzing in the June Bookma\, in a column 
headed as I have headed this article. The hum of his 
bee is to its usual monotonous tone—‘‘ Musical A pprecia- 
tion, Musical Appreciation, Musical Appreciation,” 
which is sometimes varied to another one—‘‘ Musical 
Dope, Musical Dope, Musical Dope.” 

Now although the movement for “ Musical Apprecia- 
tion ”’ is about a quarter of a century old in Britain and 
a little older in America, there may be some readers of 
THE BookMAN who do not know what it is, for the 
best read of us cannot keep in touch with every 
educational and social movement, and from articles 
like Mr. Warren’s only a very misleading impression 
can be obtained. 

The movement, begun in our schools, has now some 
standing in our universities, and is recognised in some 
of our musical colleges (for instance the Royal College 
of Music holds classes in Musical Appreciation, con- 
ducted by Dr. Colles, chief musical critic of The Times, 
these being intended to train teachers of the subject for 
the schools). 

The motive and method of the movement may be 


thus simply described. Ever since elementary educa- - 


tion began amongst us there have been singing classes, 
and these for years represented the whole of the musical 
work of the school. 

Now a singing class is an admirable thing. It opens 
the lungs, trains the pupil to read his part at sight in 
choral music, and makes him acquainted with some 
good songs. 

But is not that a very limited type of musical activity ? 
Does it go far enough? The child who has passed 
through his several years of singing-class work has all 
that time been accustomed to look on music as a single 
line. The harmonic side of music, the weaving of line 
with line, the contrast and blending of colours in 
orchestral music—all these things are. still foreign to 
him. His ear has been trained and, under a good 
teacher, well trained, but in how incomplete a way. 

Moreover his knowledge of even the names of com- 
posers is restricted to those few who have supplied the 
class with its songs, and of these composers he knows 
nothing beyond the songs themselves, and of these 
necessarily only the simpler ones. 

Making a comparison with the teaching of another 
subject, it is as though the whole literary work of the 
school were directed to the enabling of the pupils to 
read easy passages, plus the training of their taste in a 
limited way by making them acquainted with simple 
lyric poetry—no drama, no history, none of the master- 
pieces of the novel, nothing of vigorous life, strong 
colour and some reasonable complexity. 

It is to redress such narrowness and lack of balance 
that the subject rather infelicitously called ‘‘ Musical 
Appreciation’ has been introduced. The class, in 
addition to singing its sight-reading exercises and its 
songs, hears, as the school years go by, a fair range 
of the masterpieces of piano music, string quartet music, 
orchestral music, choral music and so forth, the examples 
being carefully chosen for their appeal to youthful and 
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only partially developed musical minds, and interest 
in them being stimulated by the provision of such 
information about their composers, and the periods and 
nationality and life circumstances of these, as is likely 
to serve this purpose. 

The pupils have their attention tactfully drawn to 
the weaving of middle and under “ parts,” to the tone 
colour of the various instruments and the kaleidoscopic 
interplay of these. The phenomena of music become 
familiar to them, and as a necessary consequence they 
become more observant listeners. 

It is very difficult to conceive what Mr. Warren and 
one or two of his journalistic colleagues see wrong in 
this. Would they condemn an English teacher who 
pursued a similar plan with his pupils? If they found 
an intelligent art master showing the class reproduc- 
tions of pictures by the great artists, and telling them 
something of the relative historic position of these, 
would they fly into this curious indignant mood of 
theirs, and insist that art teaching must be limited 
to “Freehand Drawing” and “Plain and Solid 
Geometry ? 

Mr. Warren alleges that ‘‘ the curse of Musical Ap- 
preciation is that it pretends to make difficult things 
easy.” He might as well say that the curse of the 
teaching of mathematics is the same. Every teacher 
worth his salt will make mathematical teaching as easy 
as he possibly can, knowing that even so it will, for the 
normal pupil, be difficult enough, and that if for any 
gifted pupil it is not so, then that pupil can push on to 
further reaches of the subject, or apply the time gained 
to some other subject that does not come to him so 
readily. 

“What if music is not easy?” says Mr. Warren. 
Well, what if it is not? It certainly is not easy to the 
youth who, on attaining years of discretion, suddenly 
realises that he does not so much as know what the word 
“symphony ”” means, when Bach lived, what is the 
difference in tone between a clarinet and an oboe, and 
so forth. Suppose we have removed these obstacles, 
what harm have we done? Listening to complex 
music can never be really easy. It demands a focusing 
of the attention, an application of the faculties of 
observation, and this is what ‘ Appreciation”’ has 
taught the young listener. To “ appreciate’ he must 
“attend,” and that maxim is the basis of all Musical 
Appreciation teaching. 

Mr. Warren, in his ignorance, seems to think that the 
Musical Appreciation movement exists to supply the 
child with ready-made emotional labels for the master- 
pieces. The question of what Sir Walford Davies does, 
and whether a touch of emotional suggestion is destruc- 
tive of the child’s own “ personal experience,” is too 
big for me to go into here. Mr. Warren has mentioned 
my name also, and I have in this article given my basic 
view of the subject—the view that is usually taken for 
granted in books upon the subject, and the view upon 
which is founded the practice of all the teachers of the 
subject whom I know. Certainly emotional suggestion 
is no essential part of Musical Appreciation teaching, 
and if Mr. Warren objects to it, let him by all means 
say so—but not in this wide and general way attack 
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Musical Appreciation as such. We would none of us 
damn Mr. Warren, body, soul and spirit, because we 
had occasionally seen him wearing a hat we didn’t like, 
or even because we had once or twice heard from him a 
political or religious opinion with which we did not 
agree, and still less because another Warren had written 
of ‘‘Ten Thousand a Year” in a way that did not 
interest us, or sold a brand of blacking that we thought 
not good for our boot leather. 
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And talking of ‘‘ Cheap Music;” which view cheapens 
music the more—the one that looks upon it as a mere 
“‘ personal experience.” to be enjoyed without study 
or preparation, or the one that says it is an art, with all 
the manifold complexity of the other arts, and with all 
the historical development and all the reflections of an 
ever shifting social life, and that says that these things 
have to be taken into account if one is fully to ‘‘ appre- 
ciate it ? 


ELGAR’S LIFE AND WORKS 


Elgar : His Life and Works. Vol. I, Life ; Vol. II, Works. 
By Basil Maine. 14s. each. (Bell.) 


“‘T was never a freakish man. I’ve no use at all for those 
composers who can’t write anything without being sur- 
rounded by stained-glass windows or something else for 
the sake of atmosphere. Such music as I have produced, 
I have composed in any place and at any time.” Thus 
spoke Sir Edward Elgar to Mr. Basil Maine, as they walked 
together one day in the precincts of Gloucester Cathedral. 
The fact that the value of a work of musical art has nothing 
whatever to do with the circumstances under which it was 
composed, and that quite a few of the world’s greatest 
composers found ‘‘ atmosphere ”’ to be a necessary fertiliser, 
is all by the way. However, Elgar’s confession is character- 
istic of the man and to some extent of his music. Judging 
by the biographical part of Basil Maine’s new and 
exhaustive study, few composers have led such a quiet 
and uneventful life as Elgar. Even Brahms, who is 
a difficult enough subject for the biographer, did one 
or two interesting things, such as going to sleep when 
Liszt played to him his B minor Sonata, and sign- 
ing a manifesto that caused a battle royal of pen and 
ink. 

The two dominating influences of Elgar’s life were that of 
his wife, Caroline Alice, and A. J. Jaeger, of Novello’s. Of 
Lady Elgar Mr. Maine says: ‘‘ Throughout their married 
life she strove to shelter him from all unnecessary worries 
and anxieties. She tended him as a gardener tends a 
delicate plant that promises one day to bloom more fully 
and gloriously than any in the garden. . . . Only Elgar 
himself knows how great a debt he owes to this beneficent 
influence in his life ; and even he cannot communicate that 
knowledge. But all who knew the Elgars during this 
period bear witness to the inexhaustible devotion and deep, 
discerning sympathy of the composer’s wife.” A. J. Jaeger 
was one of those rare friends who has the courage to tell 
you the truth as he sees it. The frequent quotations from 
the correspondence between Elgar and Jaeger, who criti- 
cised each new work with remarkable keenness of vision, if 
perhaps on occasions from a rather too pedantic point of 
view, cannot be too highly valued since they throw much 
light on the composer and his method. 

Mr. Maine has accomplished his task more than credit- 
ably since, despite the slenderest of materials at his com- 
mand, he has given us in the first volume an excellent and 
penetrating study of Elgar’s character, in addition to a 
detailed description of the genesis of all the composer’s 
most important works, which are treated to a sympathetic 
and scholarly analysis in Volume II, terminating with a 
thoughtfully written chapter on ‘‘ Elgar and the Edwardian 
Age.”’ Mr. Maine is first and foremost a diplomat. How- 
ever, although Mr. Maine deals fairly with Professor E. J. 
Dent’s inaccurate and impertinent dismissal of Elgar’s 
music in Adler’s “‘ Handbuch der Musikgeschichte,” which 
drew forth a protest signed by Bernard Shaw and Augustus 
John in addition to a number of leading English musicians, 
to which the professor did not even have the good manners 
to reply, one longs for Mr. Maine to remove his white spats 
and top hat, and exert himself with the lash in the way 
that Ernest Newman would have done had he been in 
Mr. Maine’s place. RALPH HI 


CLAUDE DEBUSSY 


Claude Debussy : His Life and Works. 
By Léon Vallas. Translated by Maire and Grace O’Brien. 
21s. net. (Oxford University Press.) 

Like Elgar, Debussy lived his early days in conflict 
with academic notions. His talent as a boy was sufficiently 
marked to pass him into the Paris Conservatoire at the age 
of eleven; but he was very soon in disagreement with 
his pianoforte professor, Marmontel. In the harmony 
classes too his adventurous spirit met with opposition ; 
although Emile Durand admitted the ingenuity of his 
pupil’s exercises. Léon Vallas’s biography of Debussy is 
one more piece of evidence to show how incapable the 
academicians are when they are called upon to accommo- 
date a genius. Vallas writes: “In the little world of the 
Conservatoire, a competitor who has won the second prize 
in his special subject loses caste if for two years in succession 
he fails to win the first prize. The entire educational 
system is founded on public competition, other forms of 
examination being regarded as practically worthless.’ 
As a pianoforte student, Debussy was more interested in 
effects of tone-colour than in technical proficiency. No 
first prize in pianoforte-playing ever came his way. 

The whole of his subsequent career was coloured by 
this unbiddable independence. He divided the camps with 
“‘L’Enfant Prodigue ” (his work for the Prix de Rome) ; 
against his symphonic suite, ‘‘ Printemps,”’ which he after- 
wards sent in to the Conservatoire, the professors were up 
in arms; at the end of his tenure of the Prix de Rome he 
neglected to write the customary work for public perform- 
ance, After falling under the spell of “ Tristan” for a 
time, he argued himself into a fixed anti-Wagnerian posi- 
tion; he became a critic and poured out contempt upon 
his fellow-critics ; and, greatest perversity of all (in the 
eyes of his admirers), he refused to be shackled by the 
principles which they had discovered in his music and 
(obligingly no doubt) formulated. ‘“‘ As for those,’ he 
said, ‘‘ who are so friendly as to hope that I will never 
break from ‘ Pelléas,’ they have carefully shut their eyes. 
They do not realise that if that were my destiny, I should 
immediately begin growing pineapples at home, for I can 
think of nothing more tragic than to be for ever recom- 
mencing oneself.” 

There are musicians who still think that Debussy would 
have been wise, not indeed to become a slave to himself, 
but to consolidate the position which ‘ Pelléas and Méli- 
sande ” had gained forhim. The opera after all represented 
a decade of his mature creative powers, and from that 
serene vantage-ground it might reasonably have been 
expected that he would rise untroubled into an ampler air. 

By his admirable judgment in choice of material, M. Vallas 
gives a clear view of the steep ascent of this artistic develop- 
ment, and the clarity is well preserved in the English 
translation of Maire and Grace O’Brien. 

As a critic Debussy has been less potent in influence. 
His articles for Revue Blanche, Gil Blas and other publica- 
tions do not show the fastidious, highly sensitive mind that 
we recognise in Debussy the composer. We find him fall- 
ing into the common nationalist platitudes (in an article 
on Rameau), and into the commoner anti-nationalist plati- 
tudes (in a chapter on the Prix de Rome). His imaginary 
character, M. Croche, is a good hater, but a poor meta- 
physician. Maine, 
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FILMS OF THE MONTH: “The King’s Vacation” and “Men Must Fight” 
By Charles Davy 


There. are a good many people, not very frequent film- 
goers, who seldom miss a picture featuring George Arliss. 
He appeals particularly I think to older people who are 
distressed by the harshness of many American films, 
bewildered by their speed and slang, shocked at their 
vulgarity and sexual frankness. With Mr. Arliss—an 
Englishman by birth—they feel safe. He is always such 
a courteous gentleman ; his manners are so distinguished ; 
his diction is so leisurely and clear. And in recent years 
Mr. Arliss has habitually appeared in films surrounded 
by a pleasing aura of sentiment; his kindly wisdom is 
almost like a reproach — a very gentle, smiling re- 
proach—to the crude, hasty, 
sensation - seeking younger 
generation. 

Yet Mr. Arliss made his big 
reputation, first on the New 
York stage and then on the 
screen, as the Rajah of Rukh 
in the late William Archer’s 
exciting melodrama, ‘“ The 
Green Goddess.”” Mr. Arliss’s 
Rajah was certainly a very 
polished and courteous Indian 
gentleman, and a cultured man 
of the world—on the surface. 
But in his black heart he was a 
thorough villain—crafty, un- 
scrupulous, cruel, sardonic— 
and Mr. Arliss played the part 
with superb zest and finish. 

Whenever nowadays I see Mr. 
Arliss in one of his urbane, 
kindly réles, I seem to see the 
shadow of the Rajah hover- 
ing in the background. Holly- 
wood is apparently unwilling 
to let him play any more 
Rajahs, thinking no doubt 
that his public prefers him 
as [an unimpeachable hero. 
Yet I never feel that his urban- 
ity is quite real. His expres- 
sion, voice and manner all 
suggest to me a _ character 
essentially sardonic, disillusioned. If he were allowed to 
play villains he might establish himself as a great actor and 
not merely as an immensely talented Hollywood star. 

“* The King’s Vacation,”’ which will be generally released 
by Warner Brothers on August 7th, seems in its early 
sequences to promise Mr. Arliss a better story than usual. 
He is a Ruritanian king who stands for the people against 
the vested interests which are nominally the throne’s 
chief support. But after his voluntary abdication the 
story,;meanders off into sentimental adventures—a king 
in quest of his youth. He finds that his first love, whom he 
had renounced for his crown, has turned hard and worldly ; 
and it is his queen, with whom he had suffered a friendly 
but unexciting marriage of convenience, who understands 
him best in the end. 

Mr. Arliss walks through this part with easy assurance, 
and Marjorie Gateson is good as his old sweetheart. But 
the atmosphere of the later sequences is not very con- 
vincing—a syrupy blend of familiar situations—and the 
supporting cast, as often happens in Mr. Arliss’s pictures, 
is undistinguished. You feel that when Mr. Arliss throws 
off with relief his royal mask and becomes a simple 
Ruritanian gentleman, he is still wearing a mask—and 
this mask he is never allowed to throw off. 

Good acting should reveal the conflict that every human 
being endures between conscious and unconscious. A mask 
may be legitimate and necessary, but it ought to slip off 
now and then under the pressure of unconscious emotions. 


George Arliss in “‘ The King’s Vacation.” 


Hollywood insists that Mr. Arliss must be accepted only 
on the conscious level; this is what makes his perform- 
ances so comforting to many film-goers and so unsatisfying 
to others. 

Since ‘‘ The King’s Vacation’’ Mr. Arliss has made 
another film, not yet shown, called “‘ The Working Man,”’ 
and it is reported that his next réle (for United Artists this 
time) will be in ‘‘ The House of Kothschild.”’ This sounds 
more promising. Mr. Arliss should make an excellent 
international financier—if he is not required to be too 
benevolent. 

““Men Must Fight’ (M. G. M.: August 7th) was intro- 
duced to London, at the time 
of its pre-release a few months 
ago, in very elaborate style. A 
special performance was given 
at the Phoenix Theatre, followed 
by a debate on the stage be- 
tween various politicians and 
clergymen on the merits of 
pacifism. The story of the film 
concerns a woman—well acted 
by Diana Wynyard — whose 
lover, a young airman, is killed 
in the War. An old admirer 
marries her to give her child 
a name, and this admirer 
eventually becomes Secretary 
of State for War in the 
American Government. He 
supports the cause of inter- 
national peace, but when 
America declares war on 
“ Eurasia’”’ he turns into an 
ardent patriot. But his wife 
remains fervently pacifist, and 
at first her son supports her, 
but at last he decides that, 
when other young men are 
going off to fight, he must fight 
too. 

The film is pitched in a 
rather high emotional key, takes 
some time to get to the point, 
and ends with disconcerting 
abruptness before its difficult problems have been properly 
worked out. But Lewis Stone gives one of his usual 
admirable performances as the Secretary of State, and the 
bombing of New York by the Eurasian Air Force is put 
over with formidable realism. 

Hollywood deserves credit for facing up to so critical 
an issue, and it is rather too much to expect any picture 
made for commercial circulation to give us any final or far- 
reaching answer—particularly if Mr. Edward Glover, whose 
suggestive but rather abstruse little book, ‘‘ War, Sadism 
and Pacifism,’’ I have just been reading, is right in believ- 
ing that we shall not get rid of war until we have found a 
way of sublimating the unconscious sadism and the un- 
conscious masochism, which are jointly responsible, in his 
view, not only for warlike enthusiasm but for pacifist 
enthusiasm as well. Mr. Glover proposes a. fifty-year 
research scheme on psychoanalytical lines into the whole 
question—if gas-bombs leave enough psychologists alive 
during that period. In the meantime ‘‘ Men Must Fight ”’ is 
worth seeing not only for its excitements, but for its illustra- 
tions of the effect of group emotion on individual conviction. 

“ Topaze ”’ (Radio: August 21st) has a curious history. 
Marcel Pagnol’s original play ran for months in Paris and 
failed completely in London, although presented with great 
care and a first-rate cast. Its cynically ironical temper 
was too purely French for successful translation, and one 
might have expected that Hollywood would have been 
chary of the still harder task of turning it into an American 
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film. But Hollywood nowadays is chronically short of 
stories, so here is John Barrymore nobly struggling with 
the part of the elderly schoolmaster who first loses his job 
because he is too honest, and then loses his honesty in the 
world of big business. 

In Pagnol’s play his conversion is complete, but a Holly- 
wood hero has to.retain a few nuggets of gold buried some- 
where in his manly heart, so we are asked to believe that 
Barrymore, though willing to turn crooked in order to 
confound his crooked employer, still believes in honesty 
for others. 

This typical Hollywood compromise is not very success- 
ful, and a good deal of softening and smoothing has been 
applied to other episodes as well. The film story thus loses, 
most of its cutting edge, and becomes a mildly extravagant 
comedy with a queerly hybrid flavour, which has to be 
spun out with tco much dilatory detail. But within its 
limits Barrymore’s performance is often skilful and sympa- 
thetic, and a few pleasant twists and witty passages remain. 
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Of the other releases, ‘‘ State Fair” (Fox: August 7th) is 
a clever but somewhat sentimentalised adaptation, featur- 
ing Janet Gaynor, of the American novel of country life 
which has had deserved success on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

“Lucky Devils” (Radio: August 14th) is an exciting 
melodrama about the lives of Hollywood’s professional 
“stunt men’; ‘Crime of the Century” (Paramount : 
August 21st) is an ingenious and effective detective mystery ; 
“Blarney Stone” (W. & F.: August 28th) is a British 
picture, giving Tom Walls rather unusual opportunities in 
romantic comedy; and “ Luxury Liner” (Paramount: 
August 28th) can be recommended for its skilful produc- 
tion details, and also as an example of a tendency which 
seems likely to increase—a tendency to write stories about 
groups of people rather than about individuals. Holly- 
wood is evidently responsive to this tendency, but whether 
it can be carried far without endangering the star system 
seems doubtful. 


Correspondence 


Economic Experts 
SIR, 

While agreeing with many of the views you express in your 
“Notes at Random,” in the July issue of THE Bookman, I 
would venture to suggest that you pay too slight regard to 
the financial considerations of the present economic muddle. 

The decisive cause of the world crisis is the fall in prices, 
and the excessive protection which is producing the com- 
plete isolation of one country from another is a direct 
product of the price slump. Yet when the obvious thing 
to do is immediately to formulate some plan that would 
bring about a general rise to some definite and limited 
degree, the statesmen of the world immediately decide to 
adjourn the Conference sine die. The statesmen themselves, 
as well as many laymen, thereupon accuse the experts of 
obscuring the matter by ‘‘ economic jargon,” whereas, in 
point of fact, the economic issue is so simple that the expert 
cannot but accuse the statesmen of blindness and the lay- 
man of laziness in his refusal to grasp it. 

For years most of the leading economists have been 
unanimous in saying that the ills of the world have a 
purely monetary basis, and that a reconstruction of the 
world’s monetary system will solve the economic problem. 
But no one has as yet—if we except Mr. Roosevelt—ever 
attempted to put this advice into practice. Let us give 
the expert a chance before we condemn him out of hand. 
Like all scientists, he is only expected to investigate the 
fundamentals of his own particular science. The method 


of application is for statesmen. 


Yours, etc., 
6, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. F. L. Towers. 


July 8th, 1933. 


Nationalism 

SIR, 

When you write (on page 179 of your current issue) that 
* economic, nationalism having successfully achieved one 
World War, is assiduously preparing the way for another,” 
I imagine you to mean Economic Imperialism, or Predatory 
Nationalism that followed the repudiation of the common 
European spiritual authority in the sixteenth century. 

Economic Nationalism I understand to mean a general 
retirement behind national frontiers as far as trade is con- 
cerned, the cultivation of national resources primarily for 
national requirements rather than for foreign barter. — 

This tendency may affect our position as the “ work- 
shop of the world.’”’ It may lead us of necessity to culti- 
vate our own garden instead of other people’s. But why 
should it lead to war ? Yours, etc., ; 

Bucklebury, THomas DERRICK. 

Near Reading, Berks. 
July 6th, 1933. 


‘“‘Lawrence and Apocalypse” 
Str, 

In THE Bookman for June, reviewing ‘‘ Lawrence and 
Apocalypse,”’ by Miss Helen Corke, you say: ‘‘ It is diffi- 
cult to escape the inference that the authoress is the 
original of Miriam ”’ of the Lawrence legend. 

As one well acquainted with the facts, I wish to deny 
emphatically the correctness of this inference. 

The character in question has no connection with, or 
likeness to, the writer of “‘ Lawrence and Apocalypse.” 

Yours, etc., 
‘** Woodnewton,” Forester Road, Mary GoopyeEr. 
Thorneywood, Nottingham. 
July oth, 1933. 


ai A Question of Priority 


' The American Book Collector for February contains the 
following paragraph : 

“In the London Bookman a writer has his sources some- 
what mixed when he says that Mr. Underhill described his 
adventures in search of ‘ A Dog’s Tale’ first in the New York 
Herald Tribune. Of course this newspaper published only 
an abbreviated account taken from the American Book Col- 

- lector. The same applies to the statement about ‘Tom 

Sawyer.’ Here again our mayazine should have gotten the 

credit, but never mind about that. As long as the facts are 

— public, we do not care who gets the credit for publishing 

em. 

If the editor of the American Book Collector will refer to 
the files of the New York Herald Tribune, he will find that 
the account in that journal preceded the first issue of his 
paper, and concluded with a note that the full story would 
appear in the American Book Collector. 

In the matter of “‘ Tom Sawyer ”’ it is sufficient to cite 
Mr. Underhill’s own letter, published in the November, 
1932 issue of the American Book Collector, which states : 

“It is a long story, but quite fully outlined in the Number 6 
Colophon ’’— 

to establish fitting priority and prove it has been accurately 
awarded. 

I may further point out that the Check-List of T. S. Eliot, 
originally published in your columns, was reproduced in 
the American Book Collector for February of this year with- 
out acknowledgment of the source and without adequate 
supervision. For example the final item, Mr. Eliot’s 
Collected Essays, were referred to, when published in your 
columns last autumn, as 

“ To be published in September of this year”’ [i.e. 1932]. 

The reproduction of this line unchanged in the American 
Book Collector for February, 1933, gives rise to a mis- 
apprehension which calls for correction. 

Yours, etc., 

12, East Harding Street, EpMuND NIcHOLLs. 
London, E.C.4. 


July 3rd, 1933. 
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THE WELSH SCHOOL OF WRITERS 
By Glyn Roberts 


There has never been a detached, demonstrable, com- 
pact Welsh School of writers. I have never seen collected 
volumes of short stories by Welsh writers, or heard of their 
gay comings-together in the flat or the cellar of the leader 
of a Welsh coterie. 

And yet the frequency with which an undeniably Welsh 
name crops up in the list of best-sellers, or more often 
in the list of authors of succés d’estime, has become so 
noticeable of late that one cannot any longer ignore it. 
And I don’t want to ignore it. 

The ever present bilingual problem, without some sort 
of understanding of which no aspect of present-day Welsh 
life can be even superficially grasped, has inevitably held 
up the progress of the Welsh as an English literature- 
producing group. 

The national traditions of religiosity, hymn-plugging, 
eisteddfodising and the general parochialness of all rural 
life in Wales has, I dare suggest, lost English literature a 
number of original and forceful writers. There, to turn 
out an “ englyn,” a “‘ brawddeg”’ or any other of those 
literary objects peculiar to Wales, is to be a creative writer 
of incomparable qualities. The whole business is run on 
a competitive basis, and the medium of expression is 
invariably the national tongue, which is a far healthier 
and more potent factor in determining the drift of things 
in Wales to-day than most people resident outside the 
country realise. 

There is no living to be made from the pen alone in 
Wales to-day—not, at all events, through the medium of 
the Welsh language and with the potential public of at 
most a million, which such a condition imposes. And so 
it is that the giants in the literature of Wales to-day are 
either unworldly academic sages—often with genuine 
reputations in their special spheres—or men of God, and 
too often pedagogues and pedlars of the platitude. 

The result is that every writer of Welsh birth or blood 
who has achieved some real reputation outside the confines 
of his own county or country—and I shall try to show 
that their number is surprisingly large—has an individual 
and unconventional tale to tell. If he has not been 
born and bred outside Wales, he has almost certainly 
had to contend with parochial prejudices, or mere in- 
difference, or abysmal ignorance, or childish abuse. 

It is not unnatural to expect that the men whose literary 
ambition was strong enough to carry them through these 
sloughs and ditches should prove to be men with powerful 
personalities and with something to say which the world 
has been willing to hear. And so it was—almost every 
one of the well-known Welsh writers is a man of genuine 
individuality and unique qualities. 

Among the novelists, I suppose easily the most discussed 
—the man whose name crops up at once wherever Wales 
and the Welsh are being discussed outside Wales—is the 
now legendary Caradoc Evans, whose satirical stories of 
Welsh rustic life have earned him the hearty loathing of 
nearly all his compatriots—each of whom appears to 
regard each of Mr. Evans’s creations as a personal and 
very vindictive insult to himself—and a considerable 
reputation as a really powerful satirist among English 
literary critics. 

Caradoc Evans is, I think, one of the most interesting 
literary figures in the world to-day. Absolutely sincere 
and a pioneer in the strictest sense of the word, he has 
had to put up with loads of puerile, irrelevant abuse, wide- 
spread misunderstanding and wretched suggestions and 
innuendoes of the most varied order from nonentities 
everywhere. But he carries on, unfortunately very slowly. 
His output is small, and he is no longer a young man. 
“‘ Nothing to Pay,” an amazing piece of concentrated, 
forceful writing, was in many respects autobiographical, 
for Mr. Evans himself spent many miserable years in the 
drapery business in Wales and London, as does Amos 


Morgan, the leading character in this terrific onslaught 
on all that is despicable in human nature. Caradoc Evans 
has earned with this book the right to be regarded as the 
greatest satirist of his own people since Swift ; his masterly 
knack of saying in one concrete phrase what most writers 
could not say so vividly in a paragraph of abstract verbiage 
is extraordinary. His misfortune, to me, is that while the 
number of people who can recognise the literary qualities 
of his work is not small, only a very few of these know 
intimately the world of which he writes; and since even 
the supposedly educated Welsh seem unable to read his 
work other than as a malicious and libellous jest at the 
expense of a race which (in its own opinion) has too much 
illogical criticism to put up with already, the number of 
his readers who get what I may call the full kick out of 
his work is small indeed. 

But perhaps that does not matter very much. It is 
not the first time a writer has not met with the full approval 
of every schoolmaster and cleric of his own time. 

Another member of what it pleases me to call the 
“Violent ’’ school, and one who is claiming an increasing 
amount of attention from London’s literary lions, is Rhys 
Davies, a very young novelist who not so long ago came 
up (as his publishers put it) ‘* from one of those lost valleys ”’ 
in the coal-mining area of South Wales. Mr. Davies, whose 
next novel will be his sixth, is already a polished and 
confident and striking writer of English prose, and has been 
hailed in some quarters as the real successor to D. H. 
Lawrence. 

The theme at which he has hammered, without much 
variation so far, is the understandable attempts of young 
South Walians to break away from the stifling atmosphere 
of “ those lost valleys,” and the obstacles put in their way. 
His work in my opinion is slightly self-conscious and literary, 
and it certainly lacks the authentic blasting indignation 
which is easily the most striking quality in Caradoc Evans’s 
stories. 

With “ A High Wind in Jamaica,’”’ Richard Hughes, the 
young and very versatile owner of residences in Wales, 
Bloomsbury and Tangier, confirmed the opinion of many 
good judges that he is to be one of the literary figures of 
the next generation. His poems, plays, short stories and 
novels have, since his undergraduate days, achieved 
definite and increasing success in two continents. 

In contrast to the “‘ Violents ” are what I may call the 
“‘ Whimsies,”” the men who see life through rose-coloured 
spectacles, and are not for ever striving to destroy and 
improve. Here again several men’s names spring to the 
mind whose contribution to the literature of their time 
has been individual and inimitable. 

Arthur Machen, the Monmouthshire actor who became 
the Doctor Johnson of his time in Fleet Street, is one of 
them. As a stylist he was superb; he knew everyone 
and everything, and wrote about them as could no other 
man. Now he has retired, no one quite knows where, 
but it is to be hoped that he has not finished writing. 

The freshest and most convincing nature-poet since 
Wordsworth is the Newport tramp, W. H. Davies, who 
would certainly still be meandering between the hedges of 
England to-day had he not lost a leg when hoboing in 
Canada. His poems—unpretentious and spontaneous—are 
as good as anything written since the War, and his prose 
books, for their naiveté and clarity, rank almost as high. 

In Ernest Rhys, the bearded, basso-voiced editor of 
the celebrated ‘‘ Everyman ”’ series of classics, we have 
the self-effacing man of letters at his best—eschewing 
material success and sinking his own personality in the 
colossal task to which he has virtually dedicated his whole 
life. Although he has written little himself that is likely 
to live, Mr. Rhys may be said, in a rather literal sense, to 
have contributed far more to the literature of his time 
than any man I have mentioned. He has, at any rate, 
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probably helped more than any living man to create in 
Britain a really popular enthusiasm for the masterpieces 
of the language. 

J. O. Francis, the only Welsh dramatist to arouse any 
real interest outside his own country—his ‘‘ Change ”’ has 
been performed in London and in America—is the Ivor 
Brown-cum-Gerald Gould of Wales. His chatty little 
essays, packed with allusion and epigram, deserve a far 
wider public than they have gained, and are certainly the 
best work of their kind appearing in Wales at the present 
time. 

Charles Morgan is a writer of pure Welsh extraction who, 
if we are to believe the critics, has already assured himself, 
by “ Portrait in a Mirror ” and ‘‘ The Fountain,” of a place 
among the immortals. 

Eliot Crawshay-Williams is a versatile and prolific 
dramatist, novelist and scenarist. Clough Williams-Ellis 
is a littévateur among architects and an architect among 
men of letters, and a man with a gift of making the most 
unexpected subjects dramatic and intriguing. 

Alan Pryce-Jones and Goronwy Rees are two brilliantly 
gifted young writers who have not as yet shown in what 
direction they will turn. Great things can very fairly be 
expected of both. 

Among women writers there are Hilda Vaughan (Mrs. 
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Charles Morgan), Clara Martin, Edith Nepean, Inglis 
Jones, Allen Raine (a best-seller in her day) and Shirland 
Quin, authoress of ‘‘ Dark Heritage.” _ 

Among poets of the past many, including Herbert, 
Donne, Traherne, Vaughan, Morris and Edward Thomas, 
were Welshmen. George Meredith and Mary Webb were 
of Welsh descent, and it is not hard to prove that many 
even greater names could fairly be claimed by Wales. But 
establishing the Welsh connections of the great has been 
for too long a popular sport in Wales which I do not 
propose to indulge in here. 

The most striking fact about ail the writers I have 
eulogised is that every one of them was either born outside 
the country or has left it of his own accord. 

The bilingual problem in Wales, and the general preva- 
lence there of ‘‘ cantankerous controversialness,’’ means 
that most of the creative energy of the men is absorbed 
in tracts and sermons and essays of a very ephemeral nature. 

I believe that the Welshman, because he is fresh and 
enthusiastic and sees things clearly and as they are, can 
add something individual and new to English literature. 
I think too that it will be found to consist—so far as 
generalisation is justifiable—not of vague, ultra-‘* Celtic,” 
mystic meanderings, but of very concrete and forceful 
satire. 


THE MALVERN 


DRAMATIC FESTIVAL 


By Edith Severn 


I do not know the exact point at which an experiment 
becomes an institution, but in embarking upon its fifth 
season the Malvern Festival may surely be said to have 
attained the latter status, for this usually quiet hill-side 
town has become a recognised gathering-place for those 
who hold in high regard the things of the theatre. 

The organisers have borne in mind that for most people 
the Festival is a holiday, and though the morning lectures, 
by Professors Lascelles Abercrombie and Allardyce Nicoll, 
Dr. Boas and Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, are well attended, 
there is no lack of lighter occupation. Sunday concerts 
by artists of high repute (that on July 23rd included 
Miss Harriet Cohen, Mr. Leon Goossens and Mr. Arthur 
Cranmer) have been arranged for the three Sundays 
occurring within the Festival period, and another innova- 
tion is the Malvern Festival Club for playgoers, which 
meets in the Winter Gardens for recreation and discussion 
each evening after the play. 

For the third year in succession a chronological series of 
plays has been arranged, thus the regular attendant has 
by now witnessed a fairly representative survey of the 
field of British drama from the fifteenth century onwards. 
While the choice of plays has sometimes been criticised 
(as in anthology-making the one thing certain is that 
everyone will not be pleased), it is significant that all of 
the plays have enjoyed popularity in their own times, 
which enhances their value to the student of social history, 
as well as guaranteeing a certain amount of entertainment 
value. 

“The Conversion of St. Paul,” a fifteenth century 
Miracle play, proved a most effective forerunner to 
‘“‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’’ whose rustic humours were 
received with uproarious delight by the first night audience. 
How did our appreciation compare, I wondered, with 
that of the company gathered together in Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, some three hundred and seventy years ago, 
when the play was first acted? As the only surviving 
example of the vernacular comedies acted in colleges 
during the sixteenth century it has a peculiar interest and 
arouses all sorts of idle speculations. Why such a fuss 
about the loss of a needle, for instance ? One authority 
tells me that the manufacture of needles was not established 
in England until 1650, though, having been introduced 
into Europe by the Moors, they were made at Nuremberg 
in 1370. But another adds that in the reign of Mary, 
just previous to our period, a Spanish negro made steel 


wire needles in England, bequeathing his knowledge to a 
German called Krause, who carried on his craft at Ely, 
but died without passing on the secret, which was thus lost 
for the next hundred years: Anyhow, we at Malvern 
rejoice in the fact that the gammer was not able to go to 
the village shop and replace her loss, for that would have 
robbed us of some hours of laughter and another of Miss 
Phyllis Shand’s excellent interpretations of irate old 
women worthy to set beside her ‘‘ Madge Mumblecrust °’ 
of Ralph Roister Doister.” 

It is a long jump to the next play, Thomas Heywood’s 
“The Fair Maid of the West ”’ (1630), which bears witness 
in some measure to the tremendous development that took 
place in the theatre during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. 

In the case of “ All for Love,’’ as in ‘‘ The Alchemist ” 
last year, we are in the presence of a poet and dramatist 
of front rank. In this play Dryden reaches the high- 
water mark of tragedy, and it was a memorable experience 
to listen to those sonorous lines spoken with the emphasis 
proper to the stage. In the inevitable comparison pro- 
voked with “Antony and Cleopatra,’’ a comparison 
challenged by himself, Dryden, in spite of his more limited 
poetic genius, is not always at a disadvantage. The 
deliberately restrained, classical method he adopts gains 
for his play a tautness, an orderliness, which Shakespeare’s 
freer treatment lacks, and as Mr. Bonamy Dobrée has 
pointed out, ‘‘ All for Love ” is more decisively a tragedy. 
To quote the same author’s summing up: “ Many plays 
of the earlier period contain finer things than Dryden 


- ever wrote, but as wholes they are patchy. ... The 


barriers of form justify themselves in actual practice, for 
the frame of those plays is too diffuse, containing too 
many emotional values, in number beyond the power of 
ordering. Dryden’s play has a coherence, a direction to 
one end, in a word, a unity, which we may wrest from 
the others, but which they do not, like his, compel.” 

Writing before the two eighteenth century plays, “‘ The 
Love Chase,’’ by Sheridan Knowles, and Henry Arthur 
Jones’s melodrama, ‘“‘ The Dancing Girl,” which evokes in 
middle-aged playgoers memories of Tree and Miss Julia 
Neilson in their hey-day, and before Dr. Bridie’s eagerly- 
awaited ‘‘ The Sleeping Clergyman,”’ it remains to express 
appreciation of what has been done, and to wish Sir Barry 
Jackson good fortune in his future efforts to recreate the 
drama of the past. 
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THE UNCLE OF EUROPE 


Edward VII, and One Other 


King Edward VII. 
By E. F. Benson. 15s. 


(Longmans.) 


The official Life of King Edward, by Sir Sydney Lee, 
was destined from its birth to be freely supplemented 
and eventually supplanted by some biography written 
with greater freedom from chronological embarrassments. 
Between the death of Edward and our own time, celebrants 
of that monarch’s merriment and tact and geniality have 
not been lacking. Mr. Wortham, by common consent, 
has hitherto worn the bays. Now he must look to his 
laurels. Mr. Benson’s book runs him hard. 

This volume is admittedly ‘‘an appreciation,” written 
with all the sympathy for the subject that such an avowal 
portends, but by no means written with any too easy 
surface sentimentality. 

The depressing story of the boyhood of Albert Edward 
is all too familiar. The repression and the discipline im- 
posed on the boy by a father as complete an antithesis 
of the son as could well be imagined, is known to all. 
Even the boyish tea-parties, when a few selected urchins 
from Eton were invited to Windsor to give their company 
to the royal suspect, were affairs of incredible dullness. 
The Prince Consort stood guard lest the little visitors 
should throw bread at each other or, even worse, talk 
bawdry together. 

“* The royal suspect’’! It was so. At every stage of 
the wretched child’s upbringing he was suspected of dull- 
ness, of a wilful and conscious mediocrity, of deliberate 
stupidity. Before the bright light of his elder sister the 
wit of little Albert Edward seemed so dim that only wilful- 
ness could account for it. The little wretch had no love 
for books, no aptitude for the arts, no mastery even of the 
fine art of keeping his Journal so that it might be the reflex 
of a high-minded princeling. With such a father, thought 
his mother, the heir should have been a creature far too 
good for human nature’s daily food—and the father con- 
curred. But the boy insisted upon being human-all-too- 
subhuman. 

There was that in him, however, which his austere father 
not only lacked but failed to recognise. Albert Edward 
might not have the scholar’s taste, the musician’s flair, 
the divine afflatus which enabled one to appreciate Winter- 
halter and even to produce creditable works with one’s 
own pencil—but he had something else which was to prove 
later far more valuable. He had the personality which 
can only be described, in the modern jargon of the film 
studios, as “‘it.’’ 

Not until the memorable visit to Canada and the United 
States—when, in the words of a contemporary, the royal 
hind let loose was lucky to escape without a nomination 
for the Presidency—did the personality of the Prince of 
Wales really assert itself. The death of the Prince Consort 
and the marriage to Alexandra—wonderfully cast, if one 
may continue the film analogy, as the world’s sweetheart— 
brought the purely personal qualities of the Prince into 
play, but not into full play. The jealous reservation of 
State business by the old Queen, despite the mighty efforts 
of Disraeli to have the Prince fully initiated into the craft 
of monarchy, compelled the exuberance of the son to find 
its maximum expression in the social and not the political 
field. The Marlborough House set came into being—and 
late Victorianism feasted itself on a series of scandals and 
semi-scandals of which the Tranby Croft case was perhaps 
the least perturbing to contemporary puritanism. 

All this Mr. Benson tells well. He has a notable economy 
of means. The irascibility of Edward VII, which was a 
frequently shown side of his character, is hinted but not 
over-stressed. The man was sunny by temperament, and 
the lowering clouds that occasionally hung about his house 
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were not the whole of him. It is possible of course that 
the veiled scurrilities of the old ‘‘ Pink Un’’ were truer to 
fact than the too consciously “frank ’’ explanations of 
Sir Sydney Lee or the “ understandings ”’ of Mr. Benson, 
but it is also possible that in the perspective of a life those 
indications of one side of the Prince’s temperament are 
less significant than contemporary emphasis suggested. 

But the real interest of the life of the King, and of this 
particular Life of him, is not in the social aspects of an 
interesting but not complex psychology, but in the political 
effect of the presence on his mother’s throne of this particu- 
Jar kind of son. Mr. Benson has no half-shades for King 
Edward’s nephew. The Kaiser is not even a Sam Tappertit ; 
he is almost wholly Quilp, with a dash of Pecksniff and a 
touch of Chadband in his sinister blood. Once the new 
King is within sight of succession the figure of the Kaiser 
usurps the centre of the screen, and it is upon him that 
significances begin to centre, 

There are obviously two ways of seeing the relationship 
between the two monarchs—uncle and nephew. One is to 
see Edward as a kind of Falstaffian good fairy thwarting 
the wicked Wilhelm, which gives the wicked one the lime- 
light. The other is to see Wilhelm as a mere irritating gad- 
fly stinging perpetually the person and friends of a kind of 
royal Paragot who is wandering about Europe to conciliate 
and make friends of all troubled men. Mr. Benson ap- 
parently set out to achieve his effects by the second method, 
but the effects he achieves are those of the first method, 
He writes, that is to say, not from the angle of Edward VII, 
but from the angle of 1914, when Edward had been some 
years dead, and the relationship with the nephew had 
assumed a significance not realised when the uncle still 
lived. The book is, in short, more than its title. It is not 
so much an appreciation of King Edward as a flowing study 
of the réle of Edward in the European diplomacy of a 
decade dominated by Berlin, and the earlier pages are but 
the necessary clues to an understanding of the psychology 
of the ripe man whose réle is studied and appraised. 

It needs no impertinence from a reviewer at this time 
of day to mark the knowledge which E. F. Benson has of 
the tone of the time of which he writes. Few men have 
managed so successfully as he, both here and in his two 
other recent books, to convey without mordancy the 
atmosphere of late Victorianism and the Edwardian 
aftermath. 

There are perhaps slips in minor fact (it was not surely 
Chamberlain’s forbears, for example, who made the fortune 
out of screws, but Joseph himself), but there are no falsities 
of significance. Only in one place is less than justice done. 
W. T. Stead, with his famous prayer gauge in the Review of 
Reviews article that was afterwards republished in a volume 
of character studies, wrote really with his heart in the case 
for the defence of the Prince. Mr. Benson does not suggest 
otherwise, but he fails, as it seems to me, to give full weight 
to the effect which Stead’s outburst had upon the conscience 
of Edward’s self-appointed judges, and he might have 
made more of the singular flair for conciliating minorities 
which expressed itself in the tactful episode of the invita- 
tion of General Booth, which is not here mentioned. But 
these things are slight. They are inevitable to a work 
on such a theme which must be wrought through selectivity 
to the purpose ‘of the delineator. 

Between us now and the Edward of whom Mr. Benson so 
skilfully writes is a gulf of more than war. The worries 
and doubts and hesitations which filled 2 part of that oddly 
thwarted life seem to-day much ado about less than nothing. 
Mr. Benson recaptures their significances. He makes relive 
a society that will live again nowhere outside the printed 
page of such a book as this, a society as extinct, if one may 
say so, as the ‘‘ Dodo”’ who once set it aflame. 
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DICTATORSHIP BRITAIN? 
The Menace of Fascism. 


By John Strachey. 5s. (Gollancz.) 


The idea that Fascism should ever replace Parliamentary 
government in Britain seems to most people fantastic. 
Whether of the Italian, or of the clumsier, more brutal 
German type, dictatorship based on discontent appears 
alien to the methods which have been in use among us for 
nearly two hundred and fifty years, Yet we must remember 
that something very like Fascism prevailed (in England, 
at any rate) after the Napoleonic Wars; that British 
rule in Ireland was always rule by force; and that during 
the World War the influence of fear led to the employment 
of such drastic means for the dragooning of public opinion 
as might startle even Signor Mussolini. Further, there 
are persons among us who maintain that we are to-day 
living under a species of Fascism, camouflaged beneath 
constitutional forms. 

What is Fascism in essence? It is government by force 
instead of by persuasion. A democratic leader says: “I 
believe I know what is best for you, O People. Give me 
authority to carry out my programme.’”’ The Fascist 
leaders: ‘‘ I know what is best in all things and I mean 
to do it, if I can make myself powerful enough, beating 
down all opposition.’”” There are modes of beating down 
opposition other than indiarubber cudgels and castor-oil. 
And if any real danger seemed to threaten our social, 
economic, political system, there is little doubt that the 
defenders of it would go further, would even engineer 
some such movement as Hitlerism. What Mr. Strachey 
asks in this very opportune and arresting little book is 
whether the mass of the British people, who can, if they 
choose, defeat such a movement, will be inclined to do so 
when the moment comes. 

They will not, he supposes, if they are offered by their 
own leaders nothing that promises improvement in their 
condition. At present Mr. Strachey considers the policy 
of those leaders to be ‘‘a policy of retreat and defeat.” 
He analyses the recent manifesto of the Trade Unions 
and the Labour Party, which amounts, he says, to this : 

““ We are to defend our liberties and rights by promising 
never to use them. We are to retain the right to organise 
for better working conditions—by accepting worse working 
conditions. We are to keep a free Press—by never attacking 
the fundamentals of the Capitalist system. We are to keep a 
(supposedly) independent and impartial system of justice—by 
quietly starving under the Means Test.” 

From the author of ‘“‘ The Coming Struggle for Power,” 
in which Communist sympathies appeared so plainly, 
attack on Trade Union and Labour Party head-quarters 
was to be expected. Mr. Strachey attacks with skill—by 
argument, not by abuse. The only answer to his logic is 
that this would be a bad moment for a policy of advance 
and challenge, that it is ‘‘ better to bear the ills we have 
than fly to others’ that might be more distressing. He 
meets this in his chapters on “‘ The Policy of the Lesser 
Evil,” which show how the German Socialists, by taking 
up that attitude, played directly into Hitler’s hands : 

“Tf we in Britain allow Fascism to arise, that will be 
because we of the working-class movement have failed to 
show the British people the way of hope and of renewed 
progress. . . . For Fascism only appears if, when the economic 
situation is ripe, when the present position can no longer be 
maimtained, when everything points to the necessity of the 
workers taking power, their leaders hesitate, retreat and, 
finally, begin to fight on the other side.” 

The choice which must be made is, Mr. Strachey says, 
between ‘“‘ the socialist path to the abolition of our present 
social system ” and “‘ the fascist path to the destruction 
in war of our modern machine production.” “If Labour 
leadership fails, the masses will turn to Fascism. There- 
fore, the urgent need of the hour is vigorous action by 
Labour leaders, not such pronouncements as that of Mr. 
Henderson to the effect that he views as a ‘“‘ terrible pros- 
pect ”’ the collapse of the present social and political order. 

It would be a terrible prospect, truly, if no better order 
could be established. 
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Free Lessons for 
New Writers 


Interesting Offer to Readers of 
“The Bookman’ 


Readers of THE Bookman who have literary ambitions 
ave advised to write to the Regent Institute for a sp 
lesson of the fascinating and practical Course in Journal- 
ism and Short Siory Writing conducted by that well-known 
correspondence school. Applications should be addressed 
to The Regent Institute (Dept. D/93), Regent House, Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. The great demand for literary work 
at the present day is indicated by a professional author and 
journalist in the following interesting article. 


If you can write an entertaining letter there is the prospect 
of your being able to devote your spare time to a hobby that is 
not only the most interesting of all, but is highly remunerative 
—writing ‘‘free-lance’’ articles and short stories for the Press. 
There are editors in London who find it very difficult to get 
the right material to print. 

Why is it that with the great demand there is for contri- 
butions the rejection slip is an all-too-common reward for labour ? 
Because, just as a person who has an aptitude for music cannot 
play an instrument without learning the technique of the art, 
so a person cannot hope to write saleable MSS. until he or she 
is conversant with the funda- 
mental rules that turn the 
amateur into an expert. 

The history of the Regent 
Institute is a record of unbroken 
success, due primarily to the 
fact that the instructional staff, 
composed as it is of well-known 
authors and journalists, takes 
such a kindly and sympathetic 
interest in each student. 

The Course is extremely fas- the Birmingham Gazette—my exer- 
cinating, and the exercises— { makes 
practical ones designed to pro- $0 1 feat 
duce saleable MSS. at the outset 
—are adapted to meet each you ha 
person’s special need. As a : course could 
mental tonic it is wonderful ; quite that ——- note that you 
as a means of increasing income manage to achieve. 
it has amply proved its worth. 

If you are one of those with 
the urge to write you cannot do better than communicate with 
the Principal, explaining your case, and he will consider you not 
necessarily as a prospective student, but as a potential writer. If 
you're not he'll tell you so, and in either case there is no obligation. 


“ Tnundated 


with work ” 


“Ever since I started 
lessons I have been haar 


Post the following coupon in an unsealed envelope 
(3d. stamp), or write a simple request for the 
specimen lesson and the prospectus. 


[ THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. D/93) 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 
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OUR NATIVE LAND 


This Was England. 
By Horace Annesley Vachell. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

The Beauty of England. 
By Thomas Burke. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


On Foot in Devon. 
By Henry Williamson. ss. (Maclehose.) 


Three more works about our native land! Why do 
people do it? There are being written to-day far too 
many books about England. One is not now referring 
to the works above, but in general, during the last few 
years, there has been a flood, cheap or costly, of ‘‘ books 
about bits of England,” sentimentalities, whimsical descrip- 
tions, scraps of folk-lore, ‘‘ trivia’’ of every sort; whose 
excuse seems to be that it is now remunerative for any 
sort of writer to make up any sort of book out of his reactions 
to his native land. 

Yet what purpose does it serve ? It is not for the benefit 
of the foreign visitor. When one goes abroad, one does 
not buy a twopenny-halfpenny rhapsody by a native of 
the place, but a Baedeker or a Guide Bleu. Or perhaps a 
classic which gives some description of the place to be seen ; 
which, for whatever reason it was written, was not com- 
posed out of authors’ exhibitionism. 

Who are these books written for ? Not for the country- 
man. Have we townsmen so ignorant that they think 
they can learn anything out of such volumes of chat ? 
Is it for the hiker? For the new “ motoring class ’’ one 
meets to-day with the summer, rushing through villages, 
staring and being rude and showing-off ; a whole new set 
of people one finds oneself unable to place socially or 
intellectually ? 

Classic masterpieces have been written on our land. 
To be found through the pages of poets and great novelists ; 
or in books devoted to one subject or to one aspect ; hunt- 
ing or folklore or birds. Not volumes of rhapsodical and 
windy chat, insufficient as guide-books, and having no 
relation whatever to the art of letters. 

They are very manly, the writers of such books, true 
“‘ hearties,” very reverent, very knowing, very un-snobbish, 
full of gusto and glee. Heaven help them—very poetic ! 
Only one thing is true about them all—or nearly all—they 
are none of them at their ease ; and their various forms of 
self-consciousness are worth a long and careful examina- 
tion. Of course there are exceptions—‘‘ The Green Roads 
of England ” and Mr. Thatcher’s “‘ Kennet Country.”’ But 
they are part of a tradition. 

The whole business is mysterious—the demand and the 
supply of these books. Their production is at the same 
time harmless and hateful. Harmless because there is— 
one supposes—nothing corrupt or cruel about such senti- 
mental enthusiasms for this place or for that; for the 
moo-cows and the little birdies; and the old customs—so 
quaint; the churches and villages—so excitingly old. 
Gush is not vicious—perhaps. Yet it is hateful. A 
worked-up excitement, something false; and about a 
subject its lovers are agreed either to celebrate with the 
tongues of angels or to hold their peace. 

You do not write Valentines about Troy’s Helen. It 
lies between Homer and his kind, and Delysia in a Cochran 
revue. The choice is between pure water and good wine. 
You may give the beloved one of the great scents of Paris 
or a bunch of garden herbs. Not a bottle bought at the 
chemist’s of some sweetish smell. The English country- 
side is worthy two things—the utmost love of which a 
man is capable; the final perfection of art. 

Anything between is a peculiar kind of abomination, a 
showing-off it is hard to forgive. It is like the offering of 
a chalice made of base metal and glass stones. 

Such writers are not moved by passion. If they were, 
a few stumbling sentences would be worth all their slick 
prose. A townsman of good will, setting off in his car or 
on foot, is not brought by them into contact with any first- 
hand experience; will be shown nothing, taught nothing ; 
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in no way helped along the way of humility, quiet, danger 
and delight he must take to get back into contact with 
the earth. 

But to return to the books under review—and they are 
among the best of their kind—Mr. Vachell’s is incomparably 
the best. The work of an old man, enjoying himself; 
written ‘‘ by a gentleman for gentlemen’’; demanding 
some knowledge and response on the part of the reader ; 
and full of things to eat. Mr. Burke's is not. 

One had hopes too of Mr. Williamson’s ‘‘ On Foot in 
Devon.”’ On first opening it, it seemed to potter happily 
along, rather like the story the rabbit told her children 
in Professor James’s classic, ‘‘ The Five Jars.” (Professor 
James who, in five lines, can draw an English landscape 
with the skill of a Constable.) Something like this: ‘‘ First 
he ate a leaf. Then he went on a little farther and ate 
another leaf. Then a little farther and he found a butter- 
cup—No, it was a dandelion. .. .” But it did not go on 
peacefully like that. Soon it grew facetious, whimsical ; 
and the author’s personality got loose all over the pages ; 
and Devon drew across her face that enigmatic veil with 
which Nature has furnished the smallest weed in the 
hedge, a snail-shell, a pebble; as much as the most 
stupendous mountain range, the stateliest sunset. 

No use to peer and pry and try to snatch at that veil. 
Yet the whole life of poet or painter, no less than scientist 
or common man, has been determined by its lifting—if 
only for an instant—if only from a quite ordinary tree, a 
bend in a stream, a shoulder of hill, a plant, a stone. 
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The Cockleshell. 
By Robert Lynd (“ Y. Y.”’). 5s. (Methuen.) 

Myself and My Friends. 
By Lillah McCarthy. With an Aside by Bernard Shaw. 
18s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

Lances Down : Between the Fires in Moscow. 
By Richard Boleslavski and Helen Woodward. 10s. 6d. 
(Grayson.) 

Beside Galilee : A Diary in Palestine. 
By Hector Bolitho. 7s. 6d. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 


These are all books, but they have little else in common. 
Probably only Mr. Robert Lynd could give them apparent 
unity, for he is a master chef capable of cooking almost any 
accounts to look like a balance-sheet! To those already 
acquainted with his ‘‘ Y. Y.’’ essays—and who is not—this 
new collection will need no recommendation ; here is the 
mixture as before, the ever rolling stream of half-confi- 
dential, half-flippant, always amiable gossip that bears 
you from cover to cover as easily as a feather-bed into the 
realms of sleep. It is the lightest puff-pastry ; few men 
can have written more about less with greater or more 
pleasure-giving dexterity. 

There’s a sentence, though, in Lillah McCarthy’s reminis- 
cences which simply abolishes Mr. Lynd for ever. It is 
this: ‘‘ A country which knows no tragedy may be distin- 
guished for its tolerance, but never for its compassion.’’ 
Her book would almost be worth reading for that saying 
alone. Actually it has a hundred bulkier fascinations. 
The stage star’s autobiography is so often suspect—one 
senses, if one cannot catch, the “ ghost’’ in the back- 
ground. Butnothere. Lillah McCarthy tells her crowded 
story of stage triumphs and failures, of friendships with 
the famous (Shaw very much in the foreground—an admir- 
able portrait) with an absolute individuality. Here are 
riches, real riches—not only in what is told but in the very 
texture of the telling. In so good a book it is unfortunate 
that the photographs should be just about as repellent 
as could be contrived. 

From Lillah McCarthy to Richard Boleslavski is a transi- 
tion from Life to Action. Here we have reminiscences of 
the Revolution—the romantic Pole, half soldier, half actor 
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(Moscow Art Theatre)—horrors in Moscow—memories of 
the old cavalry school. It is readable enough, but it does not 
matter very much, 

Mr. Hector Bolitho’s Palestine Diary is very different 
from any of the above, though not so much so as its title 
might suggest. He visited, on holiday, a modern Palestine 
in a contemporary frame of mind. He saw the beauty of 
much of the country, and has recorded it in sensitive, memor- 
able words, but the current conflict of Arab and Jew 
engaged his interest much more than the more traditional 
associations, though he was never unaware of these. He 
confesses his prejudices and records his impressions frankly, 
concluding with a gleam of hope after a rather dismal 
account of racial hatreds: ‘‘ We learn slowly, but with 
certainty.”” With certainty ? On the plain of Sharon he 
actually met a man, at large and apparently sane, who 
believed “‘ that the Great War has been a boon to Europe.” 
Well, we never know our luck! Mr. Bolitho quotes the 
great words of Hillel: ‘‘ What is hateful to thee do not 
unto thy fellow-man: this is the whole Law. The rest is 
mere commentary.’’ Has the War brought us nearer to 
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ECCENTRICITY 


The English Eccentrics. 
By Edith Sitwell. 15s. net. (Faber & Faber.) 


“ Eccentricity,”’ writes Miss Sitwell, ‘‘ exists particularly 
in the English, and partly, I think, because of the peculiar 
and satisfactory knowledge of infallibility that is the hall- 
mark and birthright of the British nation.’’ There can 
be no doubt that Miss Sitwell, as always when she deals 
with the subject of the British genius, is right. Yet 
surely she would not deny that there exists another race 
on this globe so burdened by any inhibition as are the 
English by their self-consciousness. So securely are they 
bound by this all-pervading fear or knowledge that any 
escape from it, any temporary bursting of the bonds even, 
demands for the refugee an admiration and respect 
amounting almost to canonisation. The more fantastic the 
oddity the greater the sanctity accruing to the fugitive 
from the Ordinary. It may be that this is a relic of the 
Middle Ages, when madness was looked upon as a special 
mark of favour on the part of the Almighty, as it is to-day 
among less fortunate nations. Madness on the part of 
the travelling English is still both anticipated and respected 
in foreign parts. To make scenes on all and every occasion, 
to dress oddly, to behave strangely, are the inherited 
duties of the mildest Englishman on setting foot on foreign 
soil. He is only supporting that racial prestige won for 
all time by the aristocratic devotees of the Grand Tour 
in the eighteenth century and the strong-minded women 
explorers of the nineteenth. The spade work has been 
done for us to-day, but in the middle of the last century 
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it was still in progress. Squire Waterton, twenty-seventh 
lord of Walton Hall, a ‘“‘ sweet and lovable nature,’’ Miss 
Sitwell tells us, on the occasion of a visit to Rome, “‘ climbed 
up the angel surmounting the Castle of Sant-Angelo, and 
having reached that remarkable eminence persisted in 
standing on one foot upon its head.”” It was not surprising 
that ‘‘ all Rome rings with the exploit, even the Pope 
becomes interested in the mad son of Albion.” He goes 
to the United States, and there was so unfortunate as to 
strain his ankle. Remembering that when in the past 
his ankle had been badly strained his doctor had ordered 
him to hold it under the pump two or three times a day, 
it seemed to him that it might be a kind of super-cure if 
he held his ankle under the Niagara Falls. ‘‘ As I held 
my leg under the Fall,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ I tried to meditate 
on the immense difference there was betwixt a house 
pump and this tremendous cascade of nature, and what 
effect it might have upon the strain; but the magnitude 
of the subject was too overwhelming, and I was obliged to 
drop it.” 

If we are the most generous nation in the world to 
acknowledge eccentricity of any sort—always providing 
it is genuine eccentricity—terrible is our wrath if any 
usurpation of this proud privilege is attempted. The jeers 
in the market-place, the eggs, the tomatoes, the lampoons 
are the necessary, if uncomfortable, prelude to sanctifica- 
tion. It is only natural that the worshippers should wish 
to be convinced of the good faith of their idols. But 
Miss Sitwell is very lenient to those unfortunates who did 
get found out. She finds it in her to pity poor Louis de 
Rougemont, selling matches in Shaftesbury Avenue, and 
wonders the passers-by could fail to be ashamed at the 
way they had wantonly ruined the man who had afforded 
them so much innocent pleasure in the pages of the Wide 
World Magazine and the Daily Chronicle. You may go 
a long way, sometimes, before you are found out. There 
was the case of Princess Caraboo of Jevasu, that exotic 
visitor to our shores in the first quarter of the last century, 
who had all the fashionable world at her feet before it 
was discovered that she was “a servant girl from Devon- 
shire with a far from unblemished character.’’ Her 
passage to America was assisted. She managed however 
to escape from the good missionary ladies in whose care 
she had been placed just as the vessel was off St. Helena, 
by seizing a clasp knife, cutting the painter of a dinghy 
lying astern into which she had jumped, and bringing 
herself face to face with the great Napoleon, who embraced 
her with “every demonstration of enthusiastic rapture,” 
and determined to apply to the Pope to dissolve his marriage 
with Marie Louise. But the mysterious princess, for all 
that, seems to have ended her life in England selling 
leeches. So another instance is demonstrated of that 
strange justice which does seem to function when any 
infringement on legitimate oddness is attempted. Miss 
Sitwell is always fair; she inquires into everything and 
makes our laughter sympathetic, not malicious, as a result. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF T. F. POWYS 
By Cecil G. Hutchinson 


The following list of first editions (limited and ordinary) 
excludes books published in America; there are none 
which have not been published in England. Mr. Powys 
has assisted me with the compilation, and it is as complete 
as will serve any useful purpose. 

Dates of writing differing appreciably from those of 
publication are given in brackets. Numbers in brackets 
attached to limited editions indicate how many copies 
were for sale. 


A. “ INTERPRETATION.” 

An Interpretation of Genesis (1905-7). 
Chatto & Windus, London, 1929. 490 [450] copies. 
Hand-set Caslon Old Face type. Numbered and 
signed. Dedicated to ‘‘M.H.R.S.” 

Soliloquies of a Hermit (1915). 
Melrose, London, 1918. First published in New 
York, 1916. Inscribed: ‘“‘He that acknow- 
ledgeth the Son, hath the Father also.” 

Soliloquies of a Hermit (1915). 
Melrose’s ‘‘ Pocket Series,”” London and New 
York, 1926. A _ revised edition, divided into 
sections, with headings. Later obtainable from 
Chatto & Windus. 


B. NOVELS. 
Mr. Tasker’s Gods (1916). 


Chatto & Windus, London, 1925. Inscribed: 


“* Besides, who could have thought that so near 
the King’s palace there should have lurked such 
naughty ones ? ’”’—(‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’). 
Dedicated to ‘‘ Gertrude.” 
Black Bryony (1917). 
Chatto & Windus, London, 1923. With five 
woodcuts by R. A. Garnett. 
The Left Leg; including Hester Dominy (1918-19) 
and Abraham Men. 
Chatto & Windus, London, 1923. 
1. The Left Leg; inscribed : 
“There I met an old man 
Who would not say his prayers ; 
I took him by the left leg 
And threw him down the stairs.” 
Dedicated to Sylvia Townsend Warner. 

2. Hester Dominy ; dedicated to David Garnett. 

3. Abraham Men; inscribed: “ Jodocus Damko- 
derius, a lawyer of Bruges (praxi rerum criminal 3. 
112) hath some notable examples of such counter- 
feit cranks ; and every village almost will yeeld 
abundant testimonies amongst us; we have 
dummerers, Abraham men, &c.’’ Dedicated to 
Stephen Tomlin. 

Mark Only. 
Chatto & Windus, London, 1924. The first issue 
has advertisements at the end. 

Mockery Gap (1923). ‘ 
Chatto & Windus, London, 1925. 

Innocent Birds. 
Chatto & Windus, London, 1926. 

Mr. Weston’s Good Wine. 
Chatto & Windus, London, 1927. 660 [600] copies. 
With six drawings by George Charlton. Numbered 
and signed. 

Mr. Weston’s Good Wine. 
Chatto & Windus, “ Phoenix Library,’’ London, 
1928. No drawings. 

Kindness in a Corner. 
Chatto & Windus, London, 1930. 206 [200] 
copies. The drawing on the title page by Gilbert 
Spencer. Numbered and signed. Dedicated to 
Sylvia Townsend Warner. 


Kindness in a Corner, 

Chatto & Windus, London, 1930. Ordinary 
edition ; otherwise as previous item. 

Uncelay. 

Chatto & Windus, London, 1931. 160 [150] copies. 
Numbered and signed. 

Uncelay. 

Chatto & Windus, London, 1931. Ordinary 
edition ; otherwise as previous item. 

The Two Thieves ; including In Good Earth and God. 
Chatto & Windus, London, 1932. 85 [75] copies. 
Numbered and signed. 

The Two Thieves. 

Chatto & Windus, London, 1932. Ordinary 
edition ; otherwise as previous item. 


STORIES. 


The House with the Echo. Twenty-six Stories (1923-25). 
Chatto & Windus, London, 1928. 206 [200] copies, 
Numbered and signed. 

The House with the Echo. 

Chatto & Windus, London, 1928. Ordinary 
edition ; otherwise as previous item. 

The White Paternoster and other Stories (1925-29). 
Chatto & Windus, London, 1930. 310 [300] copies. 
The design on the title page is by Ray Garnett. 
Numbered and signed. 

The White Paternoster. 

Chatto & Windus, London, 1930. Ordinary 
edition ; otherwise as previous item. 

The Strong Girl and The Bride. 

E. Archer, London, 1926. 100 copies. With a 
portrait of the author by William Roberts, signed 
by the artist. Numbered and signed. The Bride 
was subsequently included in the White Pater- 
noster volume. 

A Stubborn Tree. 

E. Archer, London, 1926. 100copies. Numbered 
and signed. 


The Rival Pastors. 


E. Archer, London, 1926. 1o0ocopies. Numbered 
and signed. Subsequently included in the White 
Paternoster volume. 

Feed My Swine. 
E. Archer, London, 1926. 1oocopies. Numbered 
and signed. Subsequently included in the White 
Paternoster volume. 

What Lack I Yet? 
E. Archer, London, 1926. 100 copies. Numbered 
and signed. Subsequently included in the White 
Paternoster volume. 

Fables (1927). 
Chatto & Windus, London, 1929. 750 [700] copies. 
With four designs by Gilbert Spencer. Numbered 
and signed. Dedicated to Charles Prentice. 

Fables. 
Chatto & Windus’s ‘‘ Phoenix Library,” London, 
1930. No designs. 

The Dewpond. 
Elkin Mathews & Marrot, ‘‘ Woburn Books” 
No. 2, London, 1928. 530 [500] copies. Set by 
hand in Imprint Shadow. Numbered and 
signed. 

Christ in the Cupboard. 
E. Lahr, ‘“‘ Blue Moon Booklets ” No. 5, London, 
1930. 500 copies. Numbered and signed. In- 
cluded in the White Paternoster volume. 

The Key of the Field. 
William Jackson, ‘‘ Furnival Books” No. 1, 
London, 1930. 550[500] copies. With a woodcut 
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by R. A. Garnett and a Foreword by Sylvia 
Townsend Warner. Numbered and signed. 

Uriah On the Hill. 

Gordon Fraser, Cambridge.f 1930. 85 [75] copies. 
Numbered and signed. 

Uriah on the Hill. 
Gordon Fraser, “ 
Cambridge,t 1930. 

A Papered Parlour. 

E. W. Titus, “‘ This Quarter’’ magazine, Paris, 
July, 1930. 

Uncle Dottery. 

Douglas Cleverdon, Bristol, 1930. 350 copies. 
With two wood engravings by Eric Gill. Nos. 1-50 
contain extra prints of the engravings. 

The Only Penitent. 

Chatto & Windus, London, 1930. 160 [150] copies, 
Numbered and signed. 

The Only Penitent. 
Chatto & Windus, 
London, 1930. 

When Thou Wast Naked. 
The Golden Cockerel Press, Waltham Saint 
Lawrence, 1931. 500 copies. With engravings 
by John Nash. Numbered and signed. 

The Dove and the Eagle. 


Minority Pamphlets”’ No. 2, 


“Dolphin Books’”’ No. 5, 


K. S. Bhat, “Soma” miscellany, London,* 
June, 1931. 350 [300] copies. Numbered. 

The Red Petticoat. 
K. S. Bhat, “Soma” miscellany, London,* 


September, 1931. 
A Suet Pudding. 

K. S. Bhat, ‘“‘ Soma ”’ 

1932. 


350 [300] copies. Numbered. 


miscellany No. 3, London,* 
500 [400] copies. Numbered. 


Foreword to A Moral Ending and other Stories, by 
Sylvia Townsend Warner. 
William Jackson, ‘ Furnival Books” No. 8, 
London, 1931. 550 [500] copies. With a frontis- 
piece by William Kermode. 

(NotE.—The following books from the above 
list have been published in two ordinary 
editions: Myr. Tasker’s Gods, The House With 
the Echo, The Left Leg.) 

E. WORKS STILL IN MANUSCRIPT. 
An Interpretation of the Book of Job (1906). 
The Market Bell (1925-26). 
A Novel. 
The Sixpenny Strumpet (1931). 
A long Short Story. 
Come and Dine (1931). 
A long Short Story. 
The Better Gift (1931). 
A long Short Story. 
* Distributed by E. Lahr, 68, Red Lion Street, W.C.1. 


{ Distributed by W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Petty Cury, 
Cambridge. 


ANNALS OF AMERICAN BOOKSELLING: 1638-1850. By 
Henry Walcott Boynton. (London: Chapman & Hall.) 
209 pages, with index and 8 full-page illustrations. 
18s. 6d. net. 


Mr. .Boynton has long been known to booksellers as a 
New England collector, and in this work he has succeeded 
admirably in setting forth in charming narrative fashion 
the details, chronology and attendant facts relating to 
American bookselling during the period cited. It would 
have been easy to assemble the dry bones of the subject 
without inspiring any appetite in the reader, but Mr. 
Boynton writes as one who loves his subject, and succeeds 
in awakening a corresponding enthusiasm in the reader. 
To those who have hitherto neglected this phase of book- 
collecting we recommend the work as a thoroughly compre- 
hensive and engrossing study. 

The misprints 1786 for 1686 and 1785 for 1685 on 
pp. 43 and 44 should be adjusted in the third chapter, 
‘* Bookselling in Boston, 1657-1711.” 
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READY IN SEPTEMBER 


The FIRST EDITIONS of 


A. E. COPPARD 
A. P. HERBERT 


and 


CHARLES MORGAN 


With Points and Values 


By GILBERT H. FABES 


164 pages. Cloth extra. Limited 


10/6 net 


Demy 8vo. 
to 500 copies. 


In this volume the compiler gives full details of the 
works of these well-known writers. Each section is 
preceded by an essay, and that dealing with A. P. 
Herbert and his works comprises twelve thousand 
words, and includes a long letter previously pub- 
lished in a privately printed volume. 


Many bibliographical points of the utmost importance 
to collectors, not now generally known, will make 
the volume essential to all interested. 


From all Booksellers, or from the Publishers : 


MYERS & CO. 


102, New Bond Street, London, W.| 


« DEIGHTON, BELL & Co. Ltd. 


13 & 30, TRINITY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
Established 1700 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
NEW AND SECONDHAND 
BOOKSELLERS 


Single Volumes or Entire Libraries 
Purchased for Cash 


Catalogues issued 


ja eral | | | | 


FINE PRINTING 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES” 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


dla Harrow R 


oad Henrietta Street 
london, W.9 : 


Covent Garden, W.C.2 


THE BRITISH WEEKLY 


is a journal of Social and Christian Progress 
Published every Thursday, price 2d. 

In no way will you get a better idea of what the Church 
is doing and thinking in England to-day than 


by reading each week 


THE BRITISH WEEKLY 


Write for a free copy to St. Paul’s House, 
WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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THE WILBERFORCE CENTENARY 
By Edmund Nicholls 


William Wilberforce was born in Hull on August 24th, 
1759. He died on July 29th, 1833, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey on August 5th. On April 18th, 1791, 
he asked leave to bring in a Bill for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade but, after a debate lasting until 3.30 in the 
morning, the motion was rejected by one hundred and 
sixty-three to eighty-eight. He then joined in the Sierra 
Leone Company, of which Henry Thornton was Chairman, 
whilst Zachary Macaulay, afterwards Wilberforce’s most 
energetic lieutenant, was the first Governor. 

Records of sums paid as compensation for slaves over 
the following forty years come to light in the auction rooms 
from time to time, one such document, signed by Zachary 
Macaulay, being recently catalogued 
at $10. 

Boswell’s poem, “ No Abolition 
of Slavery; or, The Universal 
Empire of Love: A _ Poem,” 
appeared this same year (1791) 
—a pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages, printed in London for R. 
Faulden, in New Bond Street (price 
one shilling and sixpence), quarto, 
dedicated to the respectable body 
of West Indian Planters and 
Merchants. 

The poem is addressed to Miss 
It is difficult at this lapse of 
time to appreciate the motives 
which inspired Boswell to write this 
piece, or to understand if he was in 
violent opposition to the design to 
abolish the Slave Trade, or only 
anxious to lampoon the parlia- 
mentary leaders of the movement. 
The mock-heroic stanzas in which he 
avows his perpetual thraldom to the 
lady honoured with the dedication, 
might lead to the inference that the 
poem was written as a peg on which 
to hang a lyrical expression of un- 
dying fealty, the Slave Trade merely 
furnishing an appropriate theme. ” 

His reference to Wilberforce, who ~~ 
is flayed in common with his sup- 
porters, runs thus: 

“Go, W— - with narrow skull, 
Go home, and preach away at Hull. 
No longer to the Senate cackle, 

In strains which suit the Tabernacle ; 

I hate your little wittling sneer, 

Your pert and self-sufficient leer. 
Mischief to Trade sits on thy lip. 
Insects will gnaw the noblest ship. 

Go, W——., begone, for shame, 

Thou dwarf with a big-sounding name,” 


(By a curious coincidence this scarce pamphlet appeared 
in the American Sale Rooms at the Isham Sale on May 4th 
last, and was referred to in our July issue.) 

However the final measures for abolition were passed 
in 1807, and the Bill received the royal assent on March 25th 
of that year. 

Wilberforce thus devoted twenty-one years of strenuous 
- and unremitting toil, in Parliament and out, to the 
accomplishment of his purpose. He died on July 29th, 
1833—the year of Emancipation. 

Of collectors’ items on slavery the present-day demand 
is slight. The world-famous *‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” comes 
to mind first, the earliest edition being that in two 
volumes (Boston, 1852). This must always be a desirable 
possession and maintain a fair price at all times. A trap 
for the unwary is found in the fact that the subsequent 
editions resembled the first except that the words “ ...th 
thousand ’’’ appeared on the title page, and were often 


Edinburgh: 
Gall X Inglis, Porth Bridge. 
Title page of first English Edition. 


erased. A detailed and succinct account in an auctioneer’s 
catalogue towards the end of i929 drew attention 
to what came to be known as “manicured” copies, 
i.e. copies in which the binding of a later edition has been 
shaved to match the size of the original sheets. The back- 
strip of the first edition should bear the words, “ J. P. 
Jewett & Co.”’ 

In the second edition (tenth thousand) the letters “‘ J. P.” 
are omitted, thereby making the imprint less crowded and 
of a more attractive appearance. 

The work having thus come under suspicion, it was 
slow to recover. A sum of $500 was twice obtained 
in the season of 1929-30, but since that date it has 
steadily declined. A copy with 
an autograph letter of the author 
and other association interest, 
brought $275 in Chicago in 
December, 1930, and another copy 
with certain defects $160 in 
November, 1931. The work must 
always be one of the outstanding 
desirable American firsts and, in 
common with ‘“‘ Moby Dick’ and 
“Tom Sawyer” (to mention but 
two others), will always command a 
fair price. The present setback is 
largely due to the suspicion aroused 
by the experiences above narrated. 

The English edition, illustrated 
by George Cruikshank (London, 
1852), is a steady seller, a rebound 
copy with association material 
having brought $75 at the Ketter- 
linus Sale in New York this season. 
An ordinary rebound copy produced 
$35 a year previous. 

““A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
(Boston, 1853), is also saleable, 
averaging around $9. 

Ordinary Southern broadsheets 
relating to the. sale of slaves or 
notices of escaped slaves, bring but 
a few dollars at present. A set of 
three such broadsides sold for $20 in 
Chicago in June, 1931, but they are in- 
teresting and well worth preserving. 


THE ROSEBERY SALE 


The five-day sale of the library of the late Earl of 
Rosebery at Sotheby’s, on June 26th to 30th, inclusive, 
realised £36,639. 

The first day was devoted to the sale of books relating 
to horses, horsemanship and sport in general, lots 1 to 231, 
and realised £1,300. Conditions were more interesting the 
second day, when Jane Austen’s autograph MS. of “‘ Lady 
Susan’? went to Walter M. Hill, of Chicago, for £2,100. 
The first edition of the Authorised Version of the English 
Bible, first issue (London, 1611), made £620, and Alwin J. 
Scheuer, of New York, secured a presentation copy from 
Boswell to Dr. Charles Burney of the first edition of his 
“ Life of Johnson ”’ for £410. 

The third day, Walter M. Hill paid {220 for a presenta- 
tion copy of a six-volume set of the first edition of Edward 
Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” 
(volume one being of the third edition), the same buyer 
giving {410 for the first edition of Gray’s ‘“‘Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton College,” first edition (1747). 

On the fourth day, Walter M. Hill gave {2,400 for a 
presentation copy from Keats to Leigh Hunt of the first 
issue of “‘ Endymion” (London, 1818). This copy con- 
tained both the one-line erratum and a five-line errata slip. 
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It was bound in half calf, but the half-title and two leaves 
of advertisement were not preserved. 

The fifth and last day was the most sensational. Interest 
naturally converged upon the sale of the superb set of 
Four Shakespeare Folios. The First Folio opened at 
£2,000. It rose slowly but steadily towards £6,000, which 
figure was enunciated by Albert Myers “in a firm voice,” 
as who should say, Zulu fashion, ‘‘ I have spoken words.” 
I am under the impression Mr. Myers was also the bidder 
who suggested £8,000, but thereafter the British buyers 
reminded one of De Quincey’s reporter. Mr. Scheuer and 
Mr. Wells were ostensibly the bidders from {£9,500 to 
£14,000, the Rosenbach Company’s offer being made by 
the auctioneers whenever bidding lagged. Mr. Scheuer was 
last heard from at or about £14,000. Mr. Gabriel Wells 
made a slight (one might say despairing gesture) to indicate 
£14,200, and the inevitable Rosenbach bid of £14,500 
closed the proceedings. 


The Second and Third Folios fell to Dr. Rosenbach with . 


slight opposition for £440 and {2,000 respectively, the 
Fourth being sold to Mr. V. Rothschild for £135. 

Mention might perhaps be made of the Paris (1787) 
**Vathek,’”’ which went for £34 in this sale. 


Catalogues Received 


B. H. Blackwell, Ltd., Oxford. Twenty-first Miscellany 
of Second-hand Books. No. 331. 1,150 items. 

Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge. No. 467. Books mainly 
of literary interest. In four parts: First and Special 
Editions ; Poetry and Drama; Literature, including Criti- 
cism and Biography; Varia, ‘with a Selection of Foreign 
Travel. 944 items. 

Cranley & Day, 15a, Harrington Road, London, S.W.7. 
First Editions : 1850-1933. 

Francis Edwards, 83, High Street, Marylebone, London, 
W.1. No. 560. Books and Pamphlets relating to 


Australia, New Zealand, etc. 926 items. 
No. 561. Publishers’ Remainders. 301 items. 
No. 562. A General Catalogue on many subjects, with 


a selection of Atlases and Maps. 1,420 items. 

Halewood & Son, 37, Friargate, Preston, Lancs. No. 69. 
Early Editions. Includes three-volume first editions of 
Trollope’s ‘‘ The Belton Estate”’ (1866), and ‘‘ The Mac- 
dermots of Ballycloran ” (London, 1848). Uncut. Priced 
£7 and £30 respectively. Also Wells’s ‘“‘ Love and Mr. 
Lewisham ”’ (1900), with advertisements at end, £5 15s. 

Arthur Rogers, 4, Queen’s Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
No. 39. A Summer Catalogue of Interesting Books. 356 
items. 

The Surrey Bookshop, 53a, Chertsey Road, Woking, 
Surrey. No. 68. Second-hand Books. Old and Modern. 
1,442 items. 


To a Nightingale 


Unchanged, you whose considerable enterprise 
Has by deputies challenged eternity, 

Made the immortality of several 

And much for banalities. 

Conceived between a midnight hour to dawn 
Certain peculiar, sentimental passages, 

Which, when we reckon, are persuasive. 

A nocturne wherein essence is distilled 

And, drop by drop, expands in silence, 
Perfumes each generation by differing qualities, 
And after Greece seared Rome, and after 
Performed on tumbrils. Hence, a bird 
Secretes the notes that poison or subdue 

As senses emphasise and movements veer. 


EDGAR FOXALL. 
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Literary and Personal Requirements 


MEANS OF 
COMMUNICATION 


No. |. By Word of Mouth 


The earliest form of com- 
munication was by the 
spoken word. Fast runners 
would be employed to send 
a message to a distance. 
What a margin for misun- 
derstanding and error that 
implies! In 1933 the type- 
writer helps us to send our 
thoughts to our friends (or 
enemies) rapidly, easily, 
and without danger of error 
in transmission. The 


BAR-LET PORTABLE 


which is a perfect type- 
writer on a small scale, 
brings this modern aid to 
easy correspondence within 
the reach of all. 


BAR-LET 
PORTABLE _ 


Possesses every essential for efficient 
typing and duplicating. Standard 
Keyboard, full 8-inch writing line. 
Weight 8} Ibs. Finished in black, 
blue, green, ved, or maroon. Case 
fitted with stationery container and 
cleaning outfit. 


MADE IN ENGLAND 
BAR-LOCK (1925) CO., NOTTINGHAM, ENG. 
Makers of the Bar-Lock Typewriter. *Phone No. 75141/2 


£8:8:0 


COMPLETE WITH 
TRAVELLING CASE 


P. Ti 
(Easy ‘erms if 


UTHORS’ MSS. speedily and perfectly typed 
by educated male typists. Good clear, black 
ribbons used ; new machines. Novels a speciality, 
but no work too small, not even two-page articles. 
Play work done for professional playwrights. Ten 
years’ experience. 9d. per 1,000 words. Send stamp 
for perfect samples.—The Authors’ Aid Service 
(B.J.), 67 (B), Princes Avenue, Hull. 


NOVELISTS AND PLAYWRIGHTS 

Send for specimens and special quotations for the typing of 
your works—substantial reduction on quanti Many 
highly satisfied clients. SHORT STORY, ART CLE, and 
VERSE WRITERS. MSS. od. per 1,000 words. Free 
carbon copy. Verse 13d. per folio (72 words). All orders 
handled expeditiously and with care. 

MR. P E. EVERETT, (B), Campsea Ashe, Woodbridge, Suffolk 


SONG POEMS, SONGS, etc., WANTED 
Write for Terms. 


PETER DEREK, Ltd., B.O./108, Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.2 


books for 7/6 post fr: For (1) Literary aspirants, 
AY Cle "Money refunded if parcel in 
three days. Apply x kman,” 7, Warwick Lane, 


TYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING 
All classes of Typewriting and Duplicating quickly and accurately 
carried out. Authors’ MSS. carefully qeeoased, 1/- per 1,000 words 
(Novels 10d. per 1,000). Carbon copy 2d. per 1,000 extra. 


The Somerset Typewriting Agency, 58, Somerset Road, Frome, Som. 


UTHORS’ MSS. promptly and _ accurately 

typed. Highest testimonials. 1/- per 1,000 

words, inclusive of one carbon copy.—Miss Allen, 
22, Drylands Road, Crouch End, N.8. 
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EARLY TALES BY CHARLOTTE 


Legends of Angria. 
Compiled from the early writings of Charlotte Bronté 
by Fannie E. Ratchford, with the collaboration of William 
Clyde De Vane. $3.50 (Yale University Press); 20s. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


It has long been known to Bronté enthusiasts, as well 
as to those who haunt literary auction-rooms, that Charlotte 
Bronté, in her childhood and early womanhood, composed 
a great number of novels, some of them of considerable 
length, and that she wrote them down, in an almost micro- 
scopic handwriting, in small home-made notebooks. 
Some of these, the reader may remember, passed through 
one of the London rooms a few months ago, and sold for 
several hundred pounds apiece. 

Hitherto only one of these early efforts has been pub- 
lished in full, together with a volume of excerpts. Now 
comes a volume, well produced, illustrated and anno- 
tated, containing three novels and one narrative poem, 
“‘ Zamorna’s Exile,’”’ printed practically in extenso. These 
four pieces have been chosen, not apparently as the best 
of Charlotte Bronté’s juvenilia (Miss Ratchford admits, in 
so many words, that “‘ Caroline Vernon ” is not one of the 
best of them), but as illustrating especially the legend of 
the Kingdom of Angria. This, one may be allowed to 
suggest, is a pity, since the average reader would certainly 
be more interested in the growth of Charlotte’s genius as 


a writer than in the history of a mythical land of her — 


childish invention—even though it can be demonstrated 


that she continued to inhabit her land of pretence, at least ~ 


occasionally, long after childhood was past, and that 
Angria played a part in her early life that has been missed 
by biographers. 

For Miss Ratchford, however, the biographical point is 
the important one, and indeed it is of some interest. Of 
the three prose tales here printed, ‘‘ The Green Dwarf ’’ was 
written in 1833 when Charlotte was seventeen, ‘‘ Mina 
Laury ”’ in 1838 and “ Caroline Vernon ”’ in 1839. Until 
she was twenty-three, therefore, this woman, who after- 
wards became a genius, was finding her escape from the 
drudgery of teaching in a land peopled with preposterous 
melodramatic characters—Percys, Wellesleys, Earls of 
Northangerland, Zamornas and the like—invented by 
Branwell and herself ten years before, as the result of a 
paternal gift of wooden soldiers. That is a curious fact, 
made all the more curious because the tales are complete 
rubbish, mere hash-up of Scott, the Gothic romanticists 
and Byron, and because the later stories are not (as one 
would expect) any better than the earlier. Indeed, of the 
three prose tales here printed, the earliest is certainly the 
best. It is as if Charlotte had continued to play with these 
childish toys of the imagination long after the impulse to 
do so had grown stale, merely because she had no other 
available means of escape from a dreary world—and 
perhaps also because they enabled her to keep touch with 
Branwell. 

The question will of course be asked: What premoni- 
tions of her later achievement are to be seen in these early 
stories ? In truth there is more foretaste of her weaknesses 
than of her strength. On the credit side there is little 
beyond the power—essential to anyone who is ever to 
achieve anything in literature—of writing a good, nervous 
sentence that means something. There is also a feeling for 
contrast in character and for effective situations arising 
from it. Above all, there is that indefinable quality which 
makes it possible for one to read through a book, even while 
one realises that itis nonsense. But there are no rich seams 
of hidden gold in these juvenalia. 

IoLto A. WILLIAMs. 


THE BOOKMAN 


JANE’S JUVENILIA 


Volume the First. 


By Jane Austen. 5s. (Oxford University Press.) 


That more juvenalia of Jane Austen have been discovered 
will be an unexpected and extremely pleasant fact for a 
very wide circle of readers. It was known that there was 
probably three volumes of her youthful writings, but with 
the publication of ‘‘ Love and Freindship,”’ the second 
of these volumes, we have had for a long time to be content. 
The first of the volumes has now been found, acquired by 
the Bodleian and printed by the Oxford University Press. 
The exact date of these pieces it is impossible to ascertain, 
for the notebook was evidently a fair copy made in 1793 
of her writings up to that date. In all probability they were 
written earlier than ‘“‘ Love and Freindship.” 

The editor expresses doubts as to whether it is wise to 
publish such immature fragments, but G. K. Chesterton 
answered that so well in his preface to ‘“‘ Love and Freind- 
ship” that it is scarcely worth while to repeat his words. 

This volume, though much scrappier than the other, 
contains more than enough humour, and deliciously typical 
turnings of phrase to justify publication. There is the 
same boisterous humour which makes a young lady, 
“‘ caught in one of the steel traps so common in gentlemen’s 
grounds,” willingly tell her life-story before thinking of 
release. But it is the subtler touches—such as the same 
young lady trying to forget her lover by dedicating “‘ five 
minutes in every day to the employment of driving him 
from her remembrance ’’—that will delight the Janeite. 
Even the mature writer was strangely incompetent when it 
came to violent happenings, and when Louisa jumps from 
the Cobb there is a dismal thud. 

But of those other and quieter touches there are plenty. 
“In Lady Williams every virtue met. She was a widow 
with a handsome Jointure and the remains of a very hand- 
some face.”” And the inevitable scorn of romantic natures 
which is expressed in “‘ the Johnsons were a family of Love, 
and though a little addicted to the Bottle and the Dice, 
had many good Qualities.” To multiply quotations is to 
no purpose, for all readers of Jane Austen will want to possess 
this book, and make their own selection. 

E. W. 


THE COLONIAL AND FEDERAL HOUSE, By Rexford New- 
comb, A.I.A. 15s. net. (London and Philadelphia: 
Lippincott.) 

The Englishman may be surprised at the rider to the 
title of this book—‘‘ How to Build an Authentic Colonial 
House ’—and may wonder if there be not something a 
little contradictory in this statement. But let him re- 
member that in the country where the “ Colonial ’”’ house 
flourishes men build Parthenons which, so it is rumoured, 
are better if anything than the original. The houses built 
by the powerful landed aristocracy in Maryland and 
Virginia, in the days before we lost our American colonies, 
are well known for their great beauty, and the skill with 
which their builders adapted the academic precision of the 
prevailing European style to suit the leisured necessities 
of the South, without sacrifice to dignity or an infringe- 
ment upon the current canons of architecture. These 
houses are probably the most beautiful things America 
legitimately possesses—with the possible exception of her 
skyscrapers—and she is proud of them. How proud may 
be gathered from the meticulous care with which all the 
details and appendages of the house of this period are 
presented in Mr. Newcomb’s book, to ensure the safe copy- 
ing and multiplying of the ideal throughout the incom- 
prehensible breadth of the United States. To judge from 
the illustrations, there are a good many of these replicas 
about already. There are moments when, looking through 
the plans and the details of this book, one is reminded 
of the multitudinous copybooks published in our owu 
country in the middle of the eighteenth century for the 
guidance and disciplining of apprentices in the building 
world ; one is reminded of the youthfulness of America. 


AUGUST, 1933 


THE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND 


A History of the Church in Scotland. Vol. II: 1875-1929. 
By J. R. Fleming. tos. 6d. net. (Clark.) 


This volume completes the monumental work on the 
history of the Church in Scotland from the year of the 
Disruption, in 1843. The word “in” is important, for 
with the many varieties of the Presbyterian Church (the 
uniting of which together gives the main theme of this 
present volume), all other Christian Churches—Roman 
Catholics, Episcopalian, Congregational, Baptist, Methodist 
and even “ bodies ”’ like the Friends and the Salvation Army. 
have their place allotted in this survey. Among the valu- 
able appendices is a complete statistical return of all 
Christian agencies in Scotland. 

The volume falls into two main sections. The first gives 
a rapid sketch of the religious and social conditions of the 
Scotland of 1875, and an outline of the famous Robertson 
Smith case, when the new Biblical Criticism made its impact 
felt on the traditional Calvinistic theology. Following on 
this case come the various modifications of the standards 
of Church doctrine, the salient features of which.are supplied 
in detail in several appendices. But the main interest is 
centred upon the successive stages of the drawing together 
of the various sections of Presbyterianism, until the Church 
Union was consummated in 1929. Here Dr. Fleming has 
had to go warily, for some of the embers still smoke, 
but his treatment of the ‘“‘ Wee Frees,” and his apprecia- 
tions of the protagonists in the long debate, are very 
judicial and impartial. Perhaps there is some asperity 
when the famous Scottish Church case is discussed— 
towards both the minorities, and, especially, the English 
judges taking part in that sorry business. 

The second part of the volume passes behind the public 
assemblies to the consideration of the changes in methods 
of work in evangelism and social service, including temper- 
ance and institutional enterprise, within the various 
churches. Among these changes described are the introduc- 
tion of musical instruments into public worship, shorten- 
ing of sermons, the decline of attendances at ‘‘ diets,” the 
secularisation of Sunday, the waning of the week-evening 
prayer meeting, neglect of Bible-reading in day school 
curriculum, the arrest of temperance propaganda. On 
these matters much wise comment and estimation of forces 
at work is supplied. Among these forces are noted the 
administrative changes in the Church government, the 
increasing use of educational agencies, the growth of youth 
movements, and especially the immense output of litera- 
ture, theological and belles-lettres, which has followed upon 
the liberalising tendencies within the churches during the 
past half-century. A useful feature is a chronological table 
which gives not only the leading dates, year by year, in 
this section of Scottish Church history, but notes as well 
the currents in the outer world, the contemporaneous events 
and even the appearance of books, like Carlyle’s ‘* Past and 
Present,”” Tennyson’s In Memoriam,” Ruskin’s, Brown- 
ing’s, Karl Marx’s, Darwin’s, Henry Drummond’s, to name 
a few, which influenced public opinion. The table is of the 
utmost service in many directions. And a very full index 
makes a capital guide into the galaxy of names of persons 
prominent in this period. 

The book is packed with most valuable information, and 
Church leaders in other lands, now confronted with the 
problems attaching to the union of Churches, will find much 
to guide them in this story of how it was done in Scotland. 
The immense mass of material has been handled with 
masterly ease, and the style is fresh, vigorous and judicial, 
with here and there glints of dry humour racy of the soil. 
Sometimes the non-Scots reader may feel that Scotsmen 
have ‘‘ a guid conceit o’ theirsels,’’ but this complacency is 


pardonable in view of their great story. Dr. Fleming has 
given us a book interesting alike to all who care for human 
advance and especially to those who are concerned to see 
the removal of the blemishes and fissures which have made 
the Scottish Churches for so long poor mirrors for reflecting 
the One Face, Jesus Christ’s, which is the Church’s raison 
@’étre. 


R. Brrcw Hoye, 
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THE SOUL OF JAPAN. By F. Challaye. -6s. (Routledge.) 


IN THE MOUNTAINS OF GREECE. By H. D. F. Kitto. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 


Mr. Brown deplores the deeply ingrained Prussian 
military tradition, but it dwindles to child’s play beside 
the Japanese cult of patriotic death, which is still regarded 
not as a regrettable necessity, but as something infinitely 
desirable. Mr. Challaye’s book is illustrated with stories, 
taken from over a thousand years, of the profound satisfac- 
tion with which men have died for the Mikado and for 
personal honour; and he attributes the main Japanese 
characteristics to their three religions—Shintoism, Budd- 
hism and Confucianism. Mr. Toynbee does not tell us 
how these people, or Prussian goose-steppers, are to be 
brought to accept the spirit of the New Testament. Is the 
real need after all for Christian missionaries ? Or is this 
too wild a supposition ? 

“‘In the Mountains of Greece’’ Mr. Kitto spent a long 
summer holiday, walking and sleeping out. At Proussos, 
where there is a miraculous picture of the Virgin, some 
communist missionaries, amid general hilarity, were 
driven out with tomatoes. The Mainotes, who claim to 
be the surviving remnant of the Spartans, practise the 
blood-feud among themselves, but are charming to 
strangers. They crouch on the cliffs and howl at passing 
ships. Compared with the bellicose governments of great 
powers, they do not appear unenlightened. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK FOR STUDENTS 


Studies 


By WRAY HUNT, B.A.(Oxon) 


II Class Hons., School of Modern History 
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NOVELS OF CHARACTER 


Daughter to Philip. 

By Beatrice Kean Seymour. 8s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

Here Comes the King. 

By Philip Lindsay. 7s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 

Tops and Bottoms. 

By Noel Streatfeild. 7s. 6d. , (Heinemann.) 
Mrs, Ritchie. 
By Willa Muir. 7s. 6d. (Martin Secker.) 
Everywoman. 
By Gilbert Frankau. 8s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
A Prince of the Captivity. 
By John Buchan. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
It is not to the very original murder with which the 
story opens that Mrs. Kean Seymour’s new novel owes 
its quality of strength, but to the slow, purposeful technique 
for which she has so outstanding an ability. ‘‘ Daughter 
to Philip” is not a sensational story; its power is the 
cumulative power of the years. Heredity and events 
observed in childhood bring Sharlie Statton at late last 
to her sober destiny. (‘‘ There’s much fine nonsense talked 
about love,” says old Ann Selwyn.) Her husband sighs. 
“He was old and in pain and life had gone so quickly. 
He wanted nothing any longer save not to have that damn- 
able blunt knife sticking into him, and to be allowed to go 
to sleep.” 

Mrs. Kean Seymour’s characters are as firmly created as 
ever. I doubt whether she has drawn a more subtle or 
faithful portrait than the portrait of odious Philip Stratton. 
Sharlie, daughter to Philip, is a really delightful heroine, 


and the younger members of the family are no mere types © 


of bright young people: each is deeply studied. This is 
in fact a book written by an author who, more than any 
of us, knows her job; if in her astoundingly competent 
work we miss anything, it is a quality so nebulous that we 
can only give it the vague, unsatisfactory name—charm. 

Mr. Philip Lindsay has written an uneven but on the 
whole exceptionally good historical novel. I am not com- 
petent to discuss his surprising portrait of Henry the 
Eighth, whom he represents not as the ruthless but kingly 
egoist of the history books, but as a wistful, affectionate 
creature, more sinned against than sinning, weary of king- 
ship, yearning for the post-prandial fireside and domestic 
joys. Iconoclasm is in fashion, and evidently we are to 
depose our villains too. It is enough for me that Mr. 
Lindsay tells a rich, stirring tale of men who enjoy a fight, 
die for love, keep faith on the rack—a full-blooded tale of 
England and Englishmen long, long before the days of 
Safety First.” 

Here is that rarity—a book that you will enjoy. 

“Tops and Bottoms,” despite its sprinkling of oaths 
and dashing contempt for colonels and clergymen, is a 
sentimental book; the slum child clasps her primroses, 
and hugs the baby doll she has fashioned from a news- 
paper to her breast. Miss Streatfeild is strict with her 
characters and sees to it that they play their parts; the 
slum family is sordid ; she allows it no respite, no ray of 
beauty may illumine its bug-infested dwelling; ‘‘ We had 
a fellow in the regiment once name of Bower. Shockin’ 
fellow, he was always readin’ books, so of course we got 
him kicked out,” says the Colonel; the Vicar coughs 
nervously and says: ‘“‘ Quite”’; the spinster ladies are 
smothered body and soul in lavender; the theatrical 
folk are no less incredibly true to type. With it all, 
Miss Streatfeild has written a readable book; life in the 
slums is well observed though patronisingly recorded: 
Miss Streatfeild must remember that though you live in 
dockland, love is love and beer goes down as nicely at 
the “‘ Dripping Spring ”’ as at the Café Royale. 

Miss Willa Muir’s second novel is a painstaking study 
of an “ unco’ guid” Scotswoman. From a priggish child, 
Annie Rattray develops into a model servant and house- 
wife—one of those “ good ’”’ and “‘ Christian ’’ women who 
make a hell of life for those about them. It is a disagree- 
able book—distorted Christianity and virtue run mad are 


THE BOOKMAN 


By Joanna Cannan 


not pleasant to look upon—but it loses power because the 
character of Annie Rattray is studied without one spark 
of sympathy; if she had loved the husband and the 
children whom she tortured, the tragedy would have moved 
us more. As it is, Miss Muir has drawn a monster; we 
feel that there is more good than this in the worst of us. 
The book is a little heavy; our attention is perpetually 
directed to portentous meanings behind such simple actions 
as a child clutching at his mother’s skirts. 

Mr. Frankau’s book may succeed in pleasing his regular 
army of readers, but it will not, I think, bring him new 
recruits. His Everywoman, Olivia Sancetti, is a horrid 
creature, and her story of her wearisome sins, interpolated 
as it is by emotional appeals to the Almighty, will be found 
unpleasant by those who respect religion as well as by those 
who dislike false sentiment. In her early twenties, having 
already betrayed a husband and taken a mere couple of 
lovers, Olivia can observe: ‘‘ Up till the day I met Charlie 
Strohmenger I had never been purposely wicked, only 
thoughtless . . . acting on impulse, as one does when one 
is young”; but Olivia’s immorality fails to shock us; 
it is the sickly sentimentality of the book which offends. 

Olivia is not Everywoman; I doubt if she is Anywoman. 

And after all this preoccupation with sex at its earthiest, 
it is a joy to open John Buchan’s new book and find ** three 
men sitting on a warm June evening in the smoking-room 
of a London club.” Here is “a Buchan,” a clean, sane 
story of active and idealistic men. Adam Melfort is cast 
in the old heroic mould. To screen his wife he undergoes 
two years’ imprisonment ; he serves his country as a spy ; 
his ideals take him to Polar regions, to the slums of a Mid- 
land city, and ultimately to a noble death among Alpine 
snows. Adam is that most admirable mixture, a man of 
action who is also a dreamer and, all through, the book 
expounds his fine, sturdy philosophy: here is no Slough 
of Despond; the human race has its goal. Face to face 
with violent death he reflects: ‘‘ He had seen life and 
beauty and honour, and these things did not die.”’ 

This time we have to thank Mr. Buchan for more than a 
good story; spiritually too he has given us a glimpse of 
the heights. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT DETECTION 


Murder in the Square. 

By Johnston Smith. 7s. 6d. (Denis Archer.) 
The Monkhurst Murder. 

By Francis D. Grierson. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
The Return of Arséne Lupin. 

By Maurice Leblanc. 7s. 6d. (Skeffington.) 
The White Glove. 

By William Le Queux. 7s, 6d. (Eldon Press.) 
Twisted Evidence, 

By Maurice B. Dix. 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 
Jumping Jenny. 

By Anthony Berkeley. 7s. Sd. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Writers of detective fiction would, I fear, be prompt to 
call me Prig were I to confess to them that I have a pet 
theory which attributes significant values to tales of detec- 
tion. Certainly it is hard to commit my theory to paper 
without seeming pompous. I will wisely start by admit- 
ting, with the best grace of common sense, that the work 
of the detective writer is on quite a different level to that 
of philosopher or alchemist; yet the genuine detective 
story is concerned with that noble occupation of the human 
mind—the Search for Truth ! 

It is because the detective story is built round a nucleus 
of belief that it has the solid strength of success in an age 
of novels which are written without direction or conviction. 
Whether the detective-author himself is prepared to allow 
of any aim beyond the reasonable one of commercial 
prosperity, in no way threatens the validity of the theory ; 
the research of psychoanalysts has proved that the conscious 
aim is by no means the whole story of the creative act. 


AUGUST, 1933 


My pet theory, therefore, does not let me think so well 
of sleuth stories in which the great detective appears at the 
last moment and points scornfully to a culprit. We should 
begin with a tangle. The clues, like small lights, should 
lead us gradually to the truth; while our final satisfaction 
remains in having our deduction confirmed by the author’s 
conclusion. 

In the first chapter of ‘‘ Murder in the Square ” there is 
a real and a metaphorical fog, and a strange gentleman 
from Australia is found dead in King’s Court Square. 
Everyone in the book, unlike everyone outside it, believes 
at the outset that the man was killed by a motor lorry. 
We may pause to ask: Can a murder be justified ? And 
the answer is (if we may be permitted a mild but “ legal ” 
pun): Not in the Nature of the Act! But Mr. Johnston 
Smith goes on to show that the Australian victim was “a 
pretty low sort of swine ’’ and deserved his violent punish- 
ment. The clues are presented without chicane; my 
personal sorrow though is that the mystery is too easy. 

The trails are more rewardingly confused in ‘‘ The Monk- 
hurst Murder.” The Squire of Hawkesferry is murdered, 
and his younger brother is suspected and incriminated. 
An amateur detective, who happens to be staying at the 
“ Black Cygnet,” is retained by one of the suspected man’s 
lady friends. The identity of the actual murderer may 
be hidden from some of the readers; nevertheless the 
book would have been far more exciting had not the 
characters been so desperately cheerful. 

“The Return of Arséne Lupin ” is not a detective novel 
but a crime novel. According to my theory, the crime 
novel serves as an escape from life; whereas the detective 
book is a higher attempt in which life is seen as a whole 
and organised. Still Mr. Maurice Leblanc scores heavily 
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over Mr. Francis D. Grierson because Arséne Lupin has 
an epicurean consciousness of the powerful emotions which 
he experiences when enduring the intricate dangers of his 
notorious career. Moreover the Lupin book is deftly 
constructed and thoroughly exciting reading matter. 

How many books has Mr. William Le Queux written ? 
Here he is writing “it” (?) again! There is a secret of 
forged documents which is known to a woman with psychic 
eyes; while rayed death spreads from copper plates fixed 
to the walls of a dismal scientist’s laboratory. I suppose 
this is what is known as wholesome glamour ! 

Mr. Maurice B. Dix would appear to be a pupil of ‘ The 
Master,’’ whom in my opinion he easily outstrips. At the 
end of ‘‘ Twisted Evidence ” two young men are strapped 
to an apparatus which will drag them to slow death through 
a bath of a liquid, synthetic rubber preparation ! 

I have left the best book to the last in order to finish 
with a flourish, and because it fits into no exact category. 
A party is given in honour of a writer of mystery novels, 
and the guests disguise themselves as famous murderers. 
The host has arranged on the roof a gallows with three 
dummy figures suspended. Later one of the guests is found 
strung up in place of one of the dummies. All the same 
Mr. Anthony Berkeley’s “‘ Jumping Jenny” is no con- 
ventional detective puzzle. The author tells us straight 
out who almost (?) did the murder. A large portion of 
the book too is taken up with the efforts of guests to fake 
evidence to clear a friend whom the reader knows had 
no connection with the killing. Although Mr. Berkeley’s 
book fits into no category, it should find a welcome place 
on every bookshelf. There is a distinction in the conversa- 
tion, a neat confidence in the writing, and a special helping of 
dynamite in the entertainment. OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


GAY GO UP. By Barnaby Brook. 7s. 6d. (Gerald Howe.) 


Let{nobody be deterred by a poor book-jacket from 
enjoying this entertaining tale of a girl who went into the 
City to recover the financial prestige of her dead father, 
and in doing so acquired a good deal besides money. 
“ Barnaby Brook ”’ is perhaps less a novelist than a discur- 
sive, amusing commentator, with the happy result that 
in ‘Gay Go Up”’ the reader does not find himself drawn 
into perplexing psychological profundities, nor forced to 
admire superficial felicities of style. He is content to be 
present at innumerable meals in cafés, chop-houses and 
aristocratic drawing-rooms, to observe the heroine at some- 
what outré Bohemian parties and entertaining her intriguing 
artist-lover in her flat—so long as ‘‘ Barnaby Brook” 
continue to spread his feast of wit and tolerant wisdom, 
nobody will seek to pierce his epigrams. 

As for the story, we feel at once that Valentine Verity will 
do exactly what she sets out to do in the matter of the 
vanished fortune of the late ‘‘ Gay Go Up,” for it is that 
kind of a book. What we do not know is how she will 
deal with the astonishing variety of intriguing characters 
who people her new world, and it is with these that the 
author keeps the story going. Those who know “ Barnaby 
Brook ” under a different name will not be surprised at his 
intimate knowledge of the City, its inhabitants, and their 
queer ways of making and losing fortunes. 

. FRANCIS WATSON. 


CRIME DE LUXE. By Elizabeth Gill. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


Mrs. Gill’s previous stories showed us that she could 
invent an ingenious murder plot. Her new book proves 
that she needs no crime to bolster up her novels. Indeed, 
in this tale of blackmail and murder against the sophisti- 
cated background of a luxury liner, the author is more 
interested, one feels, in the social developments of the plot 
than in the crime itself and its detection. Not that thrills 
are lacking. There are plenty here for those who enjoy 
them, but there is also something for those who prefer their 
fiction to mirror a facet of life. 

Marcus MAGILL. 


AUNT ELIZABETH. By Netta Syrett. 7s. 6d (Geoffrey 
Bles.) 


TANDEM. By Violet Trefusis. 7s. 6d. 


SUCH POWER IS DANGEROUS. By Dennis Wheatley. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Miss Netta Syrett’s ‘‘ Aunt Elizabeth’’ portrays a 
remarkable woman with a tragic past, who comes back to 
England and her relatives with money and the glamour 
of her youthful beauty still about her. Skilfully Miss 
Syrett manages to convey to us something of this elderly 
yet never old woman’s charm of personality, and her views 
on many modern questions are refreshing and unexpected. 
One of the strange and strangely attractive sisters in 
“Tandem,” by Miss Violet Trefusis, also lives to be an 
astonishing old lady; the story ends with her eightieth 
birthday celebrations in 1962, and begins in the nineties 
when she and her sisters are children. An unusual book 
this, with good character-drawing. 

Mr. Dennis Wheatley’s first novel did remarkable things, 
and was reprinted seven times in as many weeks. His 
second thriller, ‘‘ Such Power is Dangerous,’’ with Holly- 
wood and the film world as background, is likely to prove 
as popular as ‘‘ The Forbidden Territory’’; it has a 
dramatic plot and moves swiftly from sensation to 
sensation, 


(Heinemann.) 


A CASE IN HAND. By N. U. Temple Ellis. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


“* A Case in Hand,” the new novel by Mr. Temple Ellis, 
contains all the usual ingredients of a mystery story— 
empty houses, mysterious seamen whose lives are ended 
by violence, Indians whose motives are of the worst, and 
even beautiful damsels less in distress than they pretend 
to be. Nevertheless the story thrills, and thus achieves 
its object. It depends of course upon coincidence (what 
mystery story does not?), but it does not stretch the 
credulity of an imaginative reader too far. On the whole 
a mystery story to be recommended. 
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LAUGHTER FOR PLUTO. By Francis Watson. 


12s. 6d. 
(Lovat Dickson.) 


Rabelais is one of the few great writers whose name is 
so widely known as to be a byword, and yet whose rare 
fame is not necessarily evidence of true popularity. His 
prodigious learning, and still more the robust and over- 
flowing joy with which he displays it; his exuberance in 
words and skill in stretching the French language as far as 
it could go, are apt to overwhelm the modern reader 
merely by their volume. The very success of the humanism 
which Rabelais served so magnificently has made his efforts 
seem rather wearisomely overstrained. And it is certainly 
difficult to understand his age, at once so medizval, bigoted 
and fanatical; so alive with the renaissance of classical 
learning and secular revolt from an ignorant clergy. 

These difficulties are the death-traps of most commenta- 
tors. If they stay to admire Rabelais’s learning too long, 
their own erudition will become considerably more stifling 
than his; if they gaze at the historical background too 
minutely, they are lost in the hopeless maze of identify- 
ing an allusion or verifying a date to their own satisfaction. 
The great writer is more effectually devitalised by them 
than by the intervening four centuries. 

The only valuable commentary on Rabelais is one which 
adds to our appreciation of him as a writer and one of the 
greatest humorists in literature. For that task Mr. Watson 
is ideally suited. He enjoys Rabelais wholeheartedly, which 
is the best way of inducing the reader todo so. History is 
kept in place, and his knowledge of the learned commenta- 
tors is used only when it is necessary for the fuller apprecia- 
tion of a joke. If certain periods of Rabelais’s life seem 
wrapped in obscurity, he does not pretend to omniscience, 
but concentrates his energy in expounding that much more 
valuable life, or view of life, which Rabelais has left in his 
books, The illusions that he was a great atheist, that he 
was a great drunkard, or merely a salacious jester are 
corrected with admirable lucidity and restraint. ‘‘ Laughter 
for Pluto” should gain many readers for itself and for its 
hero. EsME WHITTAKER. 


DISCOVERING POETRY. 


By Elizabeth Drew. 8s. 
University Press.) 


(Oxford 

“ Discovering Poetry ’’ (a misinformative title for this 
book) illustrates not so much a process or act of discovery, 
as a slightly fatigued uncovering of poetic responses for a 
second or even third time. But Elizabeth Drew possesses 
a distinct faculty for the discernment of imperfections in 
technique, the antithesis of the faculty to create, possessed, 
or supposed to be possessed, by the practitioner of verse. 
Examples of Miss Drew’s faculty occur so frequently as to 
defy quotation, but I have particularly in mind her criti- 
cism of the ‘‘ Verses Supposed to Have Been Written by 
Alexander Selkirk”’; and, again, her not quite so per- 
spicacious juxtaposition and comparison of ‘‘O Western 
Wind, When Wilt Thou Blow ” and a lesser of the Words- 
worth “Lucy ’”’ poems. I may presume to disagree with 
her opinion of the “‘ Lucy ”’ poem as being a “‘ concentration 
of impassioned reserve’’; I read that ‘‘ reserve’”’ as no 
more and no less than a fear of being unable to create the 
quality I distinguish, as she does, in ‘‘ O Western Wind ’”— 
that of ‘‘ concentration of direct intensity.” : 

On page seventeen she presents a definition of poetry. 
This is at once a dangerous and courageous effort. More 
especially to perpetrate at the outset (at any rate at the 
outset of a discovery of the fact of poetry). ‘‘ First,” she 
writes, “‘its mode of presenting the thought or idea or 
subject or material presented to it, is different. And 
secondly, the words which the experience communicate are 
different.’” This definition is so amorphous as to be practi- 
cally no definition, but had Miss Drew introduced the word 
“‘ correspondingly ”’ to precede the last word of the second 
sentence, to work out or deduce an almost applicable 
definition would perhaps be possible. As it is, I fear it 
gets us no nearer than we were before, which in parentheses 
is perhaps just as well. 


Constructionally, ‘‘ Discovering Poetry ”’ might be called 
maimed. Even an academic elucidation of poetry ought 
to move. It begins on the same level or plane of conviction 
asitends. There is an absence of the emotion of discovery. 
In a word, the thesis has no backbone and no head, only 
extension. But interspersed through its pages come brief 
coruscations of enlightenment for the reader—remarks, 
mostly no more than orthodox opinions, but set with clarity 
—worth pages and pages of critical etiquette, such as her 
rather misplaced and turgid introduction and exposition 
of Eliot’s poetry. Misplaced because introduced under the 
heading ‘“‘ Form ” (from a point of view of craftsmanship, 
Eliot is decidedly an imitator), and turgid because turgid. 
In fact I might sum up my criticism by averring that Miss 
Drew, in her apparent belief that words are the most 
pregnant clues to poetry (as opposed in my mind to the 
ideographic labyrinths behind words), suffers a misdirection 
of insight we may be sorry for; if rightly directed I feel 
she could effect extremely valuable prospecting. 

GEORGE BARKER. 


CHRIST IN THE SILENCE. ByC. F. Andrews. 5s. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

In ‘“‘ What I Owe to Christ ’’ Mr. Andrews dealt with the 
more objective side of his spiritual experience. The book, 
he now tells us, brought him many letters from readers 
who urged that he should go still deeper into his subject, 
and explain how the power which he described in action 
was discovered and sustained. The present volume has 
been written with that end in view. 

Christ, Mr. Andrews reminds us, divided His days into 
periods of activity and of prayer and meditation in solitude. 
The rhythm of this twofold movement of the Spirit goes 
deep down into the mystery of life itself. We can only 
give out physical energy by taking in food and water. 
That is a truth which we all recognise and practise. But 
we neglect the same equally indispensable principle in 
religion. That is why our Christianity lacks genuine 
dynamic and our Western civilisation is threatened with 
collapse. Mr. Andrews does not belittle the robust virtues 
of the West, and he admits that inwardness sometimes 
degenerates in the East into mere lethargy—a deadly calm 
“ altogether different from the living peace of Santiniketan,” 
revealed to him by Sir Rabindranath Tagore and other 
Indian mystics. But at least, Mr. Andrews insists, the 
East can teach the West as much as the West can teach 
the East. The Eastern spirit has freer access to those 
springs of quietness from which alone comes the living 
stream of action that is genuinely vital. The East may 
not always apply the resources which it knows where and 
how to tap. On the other hand, much of our Western 
activity is mere activity for its own sake. It is artificial 
and disintegrating, because it does not flow from the prime 
spiritual source. 

The estuary may carry the ships of the world upon its 
bosom. The river rises amid the solitude of the hills. 
This, metaphorically, is the theme which Mr. Andrews 
elaborates in a series of reflective chapters based on the 
reading of his favourite Gospel of St. John. The book is . 
largely ‘‘ devotional ’’ in character, but personal memories 
and confessions are blended with exposition and exhorta- 
tion. The full secret of the peace that passes under- 
standing is of course incommunicable. But every honest 
seeker will be stimulated and helped in his quest by reading 
this sensitive apologia by one who, after long and bitter 
travail, and despite a career of unusually varied external 
duties and distractions, has obviously found it. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


A SEPTUAGENARIAN’S SCRAP-BOOK. By Sir George 
Arthur, Bart. 12s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

Here we observe a dignified patriot parading the story 
of his life in the most sedate of ways; never behaving in 
an indictable manner, never transgressing those boundaries 
that constitute the grounds of an English gentleman ; 
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seldom indulging, invariably performing; acting with a 
rigorous conformation to his conscience; actuated by 
only the most respectable of motives. And yet collectively 
the incidentals and accidentals of his life, ostensibly so 
unsurprising, become illuminated with a quality of interest 
which one can only ascribe to the illustrious personality 
of the author. 


G. B. 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE RING. By Gene Corri. 


15s. 
(Hutchinson.) 


This unduly thrilling panorama of the active life of a 
man who has been described as “‘ the greatest referee of 
all time,’”’ presents to the public that attends the careers 
of Peterson, Carnera and Co. a history which will keep 
their attention thoroughly and excitingly absorbed during 
the intervals between the big contests. Gene Corri is a 
man of compelling personality, charming, industrious, 
skilful and impartial. He writes with clarity if not with 
specious purity. His memoirs should be indispensable to 
the shelf of the devotees of the Ring. 


SELECTED POEMS OF EVA GORE-BOOTH. 3s. 6d. (Long- 


mans.) 


To institute a distinction between the spurious in “ Irish 
Movement ”’ poetry, and the authentically Celtic, requires 
that the inquirer shall himself have a knowledge of the 
phenomenal doom-charged mood that forms the exclusive 
fundamental of Irish spiritual contemplation. Without 
this knowledge, adjudication upon Irish poetry is liable to 
become no more than a misconstruction. 

The poetry of Eva Gore-Booth, to a degree lesser than 
that of one or two of her contemporary compatriots perhaps, 
inherits that fundamental doom-charged mood ; possesses 
it, but rather insensitively; as against the beautiful 
elucidation of it in a number of W. B. Yeats’s poems, Eva 
Gore-Booth’s poems may be said to disturb it with almost 
superficial insistence. 

But merely to a minor degree does this detract from 
the musical solemnity of her verse; that her poems some- 
times cause one to fear that she does not appreciate the 
grandeur of her spiritual background, by her very insistence 
upon that grandeur, impedes only very slightly on their 
sedate if anemic music. 


GEORGE BARKER. 


THE SORREL STALLION. By David Grew. 12s. (Hutchin- 
son.) 


In itself no more than the simplest of stories, no more 
noteworthy than any rewriting of a well-known tale 
Sorrel Stallion ’’ amounts to little better—or worse— 
than a Westernisation of ‘‘ Black Beauty ’’), this book 
undoubtedly forms a volume well worth the price on 
account of the exceptional merit of its illustrations. No 
one could hope to see finer draughtsmanship in equine 
drawing than the work of Mr. Paul Brown. It has power, 
veracity, artistic synthesis of particulars, and yet amazing 
anatomical accuracy. The story may entertain you; the 
illustrations will certainly sustain you. 


HELEN KELLER IN SCOTLAND. Edited by James Kerr 
Love, M.D., LL.D. 5s. (Methuen.) 


This book contains an account, written by herself, of 
Helen Keller’s visit to Scotland in 1932 to be made an 
Honorary Doctor of Laws by the University of Glasgow, 
together with a selection of her letters and speeches dating 
from the same period, and an introductory tribute by 
Dr. Love. Of these the letters are by far the best. They 
frequently possess spontaneity and charm, and intimately 
reveal the remarkable personality of their author. The 
speeches are too rhetorical, and the account of her visit 
perhaps a shade too reminiscent of society gossip columns, 
to make the same appeal ; and one’s admiration for them 
is of the sort that one rightly owes to a feat which represents 
the triumph of imagination and will over terrible physical 
and mental disability. 
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THREE MOLIERE PLAYS. Adapted by F. Anstey. 7s. 6d. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

There is a touch of nervousness in Mr. Anstey’s apology 
for his adaptations of Moliére; and indeed he has taken 
liberties with Scapin,’” ‘‘ L’Ecole des Femmes,” and 
especially “‘ Tartuffe,’’ for which the pedants will flay him. 
Yet if Moliére is to be staged, adaptation is justified. To 
purists there remains either Moliére’s own text or the 
literal translations; to the man in the pit both are 
useless. 

For bluntly, Moliére’s normal action-plot is too thin for 
modern farce; while for modern comedy, on the other 
hand, his ‘‘ humours ”’ are too long-winded. Do I speak 
blasphemy ? Let me protest, I yield to no one in affection 
for Moliére as Moliére—in his own style and period, that is, 
and unvexed by modern comparisons; yet hold that, for 
our present stage, Ben Travers writes better farce and 
Shaw and Maugham better comedy. I doubt indeed if 
Moliére can be savoured at all, except as Moliére; as 
museum-drama, if you like. Once start adapting him, 
and where is adaptation to end? When Lady Gregory 
translated ‘‘ Scapin,’’ she cut far more than Mr. Anstey 
has done ; and the result was all the better for her purpose, 
which was to give the Abbey Theatre an acting-script of 
the play. Nor is there any reason why “ Tartuffe,”’ if it 
be modernised at all, should not be condensed to one act. 
In any case Mr. Anstey need feel no qualms about “ dis- 
service ’’’ to a dramatist for whom he is probably enlisting 
fresh readers. GRAHAM SUTTON. 


THE PILGRIM’S REGRESS. By C. S. Lewis. 5s. (Dent.) 


The story of a pilgrimage through the dark wastes of 
*“modernism.’”” Many marshes and perilous places, 
monstrous giants and dragons, are encountered on the 
way, representing the false religions and philosophies which 
flourish under the present chaotic conditions of life and 
thought. Mr. Lewis is an excellent satirist. His mockery 
lashes his victims unsparingly ; but he is less successful 
when he tries to disprove them by reasoned argument. 
Moreover, like many satirists, he is rather indiscriminate. 
The really significant movements of to-day—Neo- 
Thomism, Humanism, Communism—incur his displeasure 
no less than the obvious eccentricities, sophistries and blind 
alleys, and without any proper attempt having been made 
to discover their significance first. What he puts in their 
place is Christianity, allied, not as is usual in modern 
converts, with a classical creed, but with a romanticism 
purified of the sins into which romanticism, separated from 
traditional religion, has fallen. 


CIRCUS COMPANY. By Edward Seago. tos. 6d. (Putnams.) 


The circus possesses such an instinctive appeal that it 
is too often used as a background by writers of scenarios 
as well as fiction, who have but the slightest knowledge of 
their subject. Mr. Edward Seago is however a writer of 
another stamp. Not only has he lived with circus people 
in England and in France, but he has gained their confidence 
and friendship. He tells the story of his stay amongst them 
straightforwardly and without any attempt to make them 
more interesting, pathetic or romantic than they are. 
Nor is this necessary, for the reader finds that the old 
glamour is still there, and all the stronger from the absence 
of “ writing up.” 


BACON. By Charles Williams. tos. (Barker.) 


The biographers of Bacon, if they do not delight in over- 
drawing a tortuous and extravagantly wicked caricature, 
seem to be highly ingenuous and unable to stomach the 
idea of a great man having any worldly wisdom. Mr. 
Williams is not so flagrant in this way as many, but he too 
often insists upon explaining away what needs no explana- 
tion. Contemporary ideas he restates in a verbose manner 
which contrasts strangely with his excellent and lucid 
accounts of Bacon’s legal and political career. The more 
intimate and domestic side of him there is little attempt 
to interpret, and the reader is left with no idea of Bacon’s 
personality. 
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Dean Prior: White’s Farm—Moonlight. 
From ‘‘ Happy Days,” by James Thorpe (Gerald Howe). 


HAPPY DAYS: Recollections of an Unrepentant Victorian. 


By James Thorpe. With illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Gerald Howe.) 


Thorpe, of Punch, has never owned a car, a top hat, 
a frock coat, an umbrella, nor a dressing-gown. It will 
be seen he is a man of open-air pursuits—he rejoices that 
he has lived, not only through the era when his own art 
of black and white drawing reached its zenith, but through 
cricket’s greatest phase. He holds that life is far greater 
than the work which provides the means of living, or even 
than Art itself. He has found ordinary people often 
more interesting than celebrities. So far from being 
“an unnecessary biography of an undistinguished person,”’ 
this is one of the most companionable books of the year. 


YOUNG CHINA AND NEW JAPAN. By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. 
tos. 6d. net. (Harrap.) 


Mrs. Chesterton’s sympathies, and most of her tale, is 
with young China rather than with new Japan. She 
has made an extensive tour of inspection, full of immediate 
adventure, which her practised hand can convey to the 
reader. Moreover, practised as ever, she is continually 
trying to get at the root of things. ‘‘ A Chinese gives 
not only his word, but the word of all the generations 
behind him.’’ So a written contract may signify a mortal 
insult—and if the Chinese can avenge the affront, well, 
look to yourself, ignorant Occidental! New Japan, 
according to Mrs. Chesterton, is Jingo, even in the cotton 
mills. Liberty she finds conspicuous by its absence ; 
it is my country, right, and doubly right, if wrong. The 
neighbouring nations offer fine opportunities for Mrs. 
Chesterton’s light and shade, and her book is one of which 
it is possible to employ the abused phrase: it offers a fine 
field for speculation. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE. By Sidney 
Oldall Addy. 12s. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 


First published in 1898, this book was regarded as an 
authoritative work on the subject for many years, until 
one heard less and less of it as it fell out of print and copies 
became more and more scarce. It is twenty-three years 
since the last edition was published, and Mr. John Summer- 
son decided that it was too good and useful a book to be 
allowed to become entirely extinct, so he set to work to 
revise the text,. incorporating a quantity of additional 
material collected by Mr. Addy over a number of years ; 
redraw the illustrations—partly, as Mr. Summerson says, 
for the sake of clarity, and partly to embody additional 
facts and corrections, for the reviser has visited the examples 
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mentioned in the text wherever it was possible. 
The result is an entirely up-to-date handbook, 
rejecting nothing of the older editions, and 
promising to save many fruitless journeys on the 
part of the student who insists on seeing every- 
thing for himself; forgetting that he lives in an 
industrial country where a spreading population 
is apt to pay scant regard to relics of other days, 
and that he may not find them as easily as Mr. 
Addy did in 1898. It is most gratifying to find a 
young man who is ready to benefit his generation 
by honouring the scholarship of the one that is 
past in this way. 


THE ISLAND OF THE DOOMED. By P. G. 
Ettighoffer. tos. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


By reason of the recent rumour promising the 
discontinuance of Devil’s Island as an insulated 
interment for criminals, Mr. Ettighoffer’s bio- 
graphy of Alfons Swhartz will probably be received 
with gratification. It constitutes a scrupulously 
true record, so far as one can judge, of his sub- 
ject’s confiscation by the French Government, 
and consignment to Devil’s Island, for no other 
reason than his fighting in the War. Numerous 
minor legal furcations arose from this charge, 
and it has taken twelve years to liberate Swhartz. 
Summarily, a book of virulence, anger, prejudice and 
intensity ; but ultimately true, determined and powerful. 


THE OLD STONE AGE: a Study of Paleolithic Times. By 
M. C. Burkitt, M.A., F.S.A., F.G.S. 8s. 6d. net. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 


When, at the outset of his book, an authority such as 
Mr. Burkitt admits that prehistorians are finding, and 
predicts that they will continue to find in the future, that 
their subject is more complicated than they have hitherto 
suspected, the layman, despite the amazing attempts made 
of late to educate him in these matters, might well give 
up hope. The happy pride that at last he can refer to 
the past in terms of a Neolithic, a Bronze or an Iron Age, 
rather than in the vague, unconvincing word ‘‘ Prehistoric,”’ 
will vanish at this hint of fallibility on the part of the 
initiated. But let him take heart again and, asking him- 
self who has ever heard of an archeologist who was not 
infallible, realise that this threat on the author’s part was 
meant only to inculcate a becoming humility upon the 


Traditional and Modern Dress. 
From“ Young China and New Japan,” by Mrs. Cecil Chesterton 
(Harrap). 
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reader, in face of the enormous mass of material bearing 
on the Paleolithic Age which has been accumulating in 
the last twenty years. It is indeed so vast that, if it were 
not for such bulwarks as Mr. Burkitt, it would certainly 
overwhelm the inquirer. For simplicity’s sake, then, this 
book does start at the very beginning of man’s sojourn in 
this part of the world and, gaining confidence with know- 
ledge carefully imparted and humbly imbibed, we venture 
through the Phellean, Acheulean, Mousterian, Aurignacian, 
Salutrean and Magdalenian Ages, until at last we feel that 
we do know something about these periods, and that the 
term “‘ Old Stone Age” will no longer be specific enough 
for us. 

Of especial interest is the section devoted to the various 
stages in the manufacture of stone implements, so coherently 
described that the elaborate cases exhibiting the process 
in our Museums are put toshame; and the section wherein 
Mr. Burkitt goes at some length into a description of the 
cave paintings in France and Eastern Spain, especially in 
respect to the motive underlying their production. He 
is one of the few fortunates who have had the advantage 
of working in these caves before they were exploited by 
commercialism and their character spoilt by the installa- 
tion of electric light. These paintings, as everybody 
knows, now count among the art wonders of the world, 
and surely are big enough incentive to an inquiry concern- 
ing the people who produced them. One could not apply 
to a more able source than Mr. Burkitt. 

R. P. Ross WILLIAMSON. 


TIA BARBARITA: Memories of Barbara Pearl. 
(Faber & Faber.) 

This book is a lively chronicle mainly of life in what is 
loosely known—as Mr. Guedalla has pointed out in ‘‘ Argen- 
tine Tango’’—as Latin America. Anything less Latin 
than this tale of a wild Irish girl’s metamorphosis into 
Tia (Aunt, universal, it would seem, as far as South America 
is concerned) Barbarita, would be difficult to imagine. 
After the fashion of ‘‘ Charlton,’’ the autobiography is in 
the third person. 


15s. net. 


FAIRY TALES. By Karel Capek. With One Extra as a 
Makeweight. By Joseph Capek. Illustrated by Joseph 
Capek. Translated by M. and R. Weatherall. 5s. net. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

Here are all the whales of Elfland stoutly blowing. 
Karel Capek “‘ guys’’ the fairy tale. Yet if one must 
protest at such sacrilege, one cannot but admit much of 
the real spirit of Fairyland. ‘‘ A water-sprite came to 
my father to have a tooth out. It was quite obvious 
he was a water-sprite because he left a wet mark 


The Long Police Tale. 
From “ Fairy Tales,” by Karel Capek (Allen & Unwin). 
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CARRICK DAYS. By D. C. Cuthbertson, F.R.G.S. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Grant & Murray.) 


TRAMPING IN SKYE. By B. H. Humble. 
Murray.) 

The hiker has become such an important member of the 
reading public that no publisher’s list is complete nowadays 
without a few new books about the Homeland. Here are 
two new ones dealing with territories that are bound to 
be read by hikers in search of new fields, written by men 
who know their countries from the walker’s point of view. 
Skye of course is world-famous for its beauty, and well 
deserves the many books already written about it, but it 
is anything but superfluous to be presented with such a 
practical guide to tramping conditions in the island, the 
accommodation to be obtained, what the place-names 
mean and how to get there, all of which Mr. Humble tells 
us in his little book. 

Turning to the book dealing with that great Lowland 
district south of Ayr known as Carrick, one becomes amazed 
that so much splendid scenery, flavoured with so much 
that is romantic and historic, should have remained un- 
known for as long as it has done to the large mass of the 
inhabitants of these islands. 


5s. net. (Grant & 


THE STATION MASTER. By Oskar Maria Graf. Translated 
by Margaret Goldsmith. 7s. 6d. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 
It happens in Bavaria, amid an atmosphere of beer- 
drinking and the coming and going of the frequent Munich 
“‘ personenzug.’’ The station-master is passionately in 
love with his wife. She gets bored, and diverts herself first 
with the innkeeper and then with the hairdresser of the 
village. The station-master goes rapidly to pieces and 
comes to a bad end. A tragic tale about people to whom 
passion would seem to come uneasily, and not without the 
accompaniment of much beer. 


SAILING, SAILING SWIFTLY. By Jack B. Yeats. 
trated. 6s. net. (Putnam.) 

This is one of the most delightful ‘‘ contes ’’ that an Irish- 
man has ever produced. “‘ Sailing, Sailing Swiftly ’’ indeed 
is a tale of an Englishman (and descendants) and an Irish- 
man from the 1860’s to the present day. Something of the 
flavour of the book can be felt in a laconic extract: ‘‘ The 
war went on. The war was over.” But Mr. Yeats will 
characteristically dilly-dally on the way over a hundred- 
and-one incidents of charm and roguishness. <A book that 
will never grow old. 


Illus- 
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A HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTING, 
With 64 plates in colour. By H. M. Cundall, I.S.0., 
F.S.A. 15s. net. (Batsford.) 


Much has happened in the world of the water-colourist 
in the intervening twenty years since this book was first 
published, and a very great deal has happened in the 
matter of taste and criticism, its endless vagaries and 
fluctuations and fashions. William Blake for instance was 
thought nothing of twenty years ago. It seems incredible, 
yet it is typical of the ups and downs of popular estima- 
tion; a book dealing with such a subject soon gets out 
of date, and it is not as if men had been painting in water- 
colours for so very long (always excepting of course the 
miniaturists), or that water-colour painting in this country 
is an art that has come to an end and may be viewed as 
an entirety from a distance, its evolution completed. 
It was time for Mr. Cundall to revise his work, and he has 
done it so well, with so much historical and biographical 
fact and so little criticism, that the new edition stands a 
chance of being a vade-mecum on water-colour for many a 
year. 

It is a pity in a book of this sort, where they are particu- 
larly needed, and especially in view of the ten additions, 
that the coloured plates are, in many cases, far from the 
level of perfection one has come to expect from the 
publishers of the book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED TO JULY 2oth 


Architecture 


The City Churches of Norwich. Claude J. W. Messent. - 


zs. ( Norwich: Hunt.) 


Biography 

Henry Fielding: Novelist and Magistrate. 
8s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 

The Tragedy of Tolstoy. Countess Alexandria Tolstoy. 
18s. (Allen & Unwin.) 

The Idyl: My Personal Reminiscences of Lafcadio Hearn. 
Leona Queyrouze Barel. 15s. (Hokuseido Press.) 

Fifty Years in the Ring. Gene Corri. 15s. (Hutchinson.) 


B. M. Jones. 


The Island of the Doomed. P. G. Ettighoffer. 10s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 
Adventurer. Frank Tarbeaux. 12s. 6d. (John Long.) 


Life’s Enchanted Cup. 1872-1933. Mrs. C. S. Peel. 
7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 

The Remarkable Story of Andrew Swan. Written down by 
Dugald Macfadyen. 12s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Sophie in London. Being the Diary of Sophie V. la Roche. 
Foreword by G. M. Trevelyan. tos. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 

Inland Far. Clifford Bax. 7s. 6d. (Lovat Dickson.) 

Saint Francis of the Hop-fields. Miles Sargent. 5s. 
(Philip Allan.) 

Garroot. Diary of a Clydeside Apprentice. Ian 
McKinnon. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

The Perils and Fortune of the Duke of Osuna. Antonio 
Marichalar. 12s. 6d. (Lippincott.) 

Porfirio Diaz. Carleton Beals. 25s. (Lippincott.) 
Memoirs in Miniature. Dr. G. C. Williamson. tos. 6d. 
(Grayson.) 
William Wilberforce. 

Tract Society.) 
My Revelation. Deborah Smith. 
King Edward VII. E. F. Benson. 15s. (Longmans.) 
Happy Days. James Thorpe. 12s. 6d. (Gerald Howe.) 
Buck’s Book. Herbert Buckmaster. 15s. (Grayson.) 
Baird of Television. Ronald F. Tiltman. tos. 6d. (Seeley, 


Travers Buxton. 2s.6d. (Religious 


3s. 6d. (Houghton.) 


Service.) 
Drama 

The Brontés. A play by Alfred Sangster. 2s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 

Laying the Devil. John Drinkwater. 3s. 6d. (Sidgwick 
& Jackson.) 

Ann and Harold. Louis Goodrich. 4s. 6d. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 
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Economics 


The Way Out. Upton Sinclair. 3s. 6d. (Werner Laurie.) 


Fiction 


Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements. 
(Grayson & Grayson.) 


Sleep No More. 
7s. 6d. 


Vain Battle. John Dunkels. 7s. 6d. (Eldon Press.) 

Bundle & Go. G.and J. Cuthbertson. 7s. 6d. (Grant & 
Murray.) 

The White Cockatoo. M.G. Eberhart. 7s. 6d. (Bodley 
Head.) 

The Golden Witch. Gavin Holt. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Ranchero. Stewart Edward White. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 


Stoughton.) 

The Legion of the Desert. H. M. E. Clamp. 7s. 6d. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Keep On the Light. No. 9 in ‘‘ Not at Night’”’ Series. 


Selected by Christine Campbell Thomson. 2s. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 

Belief. Gabrielle Vallings. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

The Sorrel Stallion. David Grew. 12s.6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Helen Waterfield. Jane Hailstone. 5s. (John Murray.) 

The Dodd Cases. Kenneth Livingston. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

With Juliet in England. Grace S. Richmond. 3s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


The High Mettled Racer. Ernest Lewis. 7s. 6d. (Con- 
stable.) 

Marsh Hay. Stephen Hockaby. 7s. 6d. (Grayson & 
Grayson.) 


Mr. J. Jay. Frank Aldworth. 7s. 6d. 
Jonathan Drew-Rover. Christopher 
(Grayson & Grayson.) 


(Heinemann.) 
Ward. 7s. 6d. 


House of Vanished Splendour. William McNally. 7s. 6d. 
(Grayson.) 

The Wish-Card. Joyce Chadwick. 7s. 6d. (Partridge.) 

The Cage Bird. Francis Brett Young. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 

Men for Counters. Gerard Fairlie. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

One-Way Traffic. R. C. Ashby. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Sheba’s Ring. Edward L. Fleming. 7s. 6d. (Stockwell.) 


The Quicksand. Daniel Woodroffe. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
Chain the Unicorn. Constance Cotterell. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Capajon. Fifty-four short stories. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 

The Devil’s Saddle. Kenneth Perkins. 7s. 6d. (Stanley 
Paul.) 

Darling of the Sun. Helen Eastwood. 7s. 6d. (John 
Long.) 

Claud Howe. Lewis Grassie Gibbon. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


Jews of the Lionheart. Eugen Rispart. Translated by 
Major Wm. Schonfield, T.D. 7s. 6d. (Denis Archer.) 

Name of Gentleman. Barbara Willard. 7s. 6d. (Howe.) 

Menace. Richard Keverne. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

Policeman’s Lot. Henry Wade. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

Ordinary Families. E. Arnot Robertson. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


The Silver Rock Ranger. Christopher Culley. 7s. 6d. 
(Eldon Press.) 

The Advances of Harriet. Phyllis Bottome. 7s. 6d. 
(Bodley Head.) 

The Echoing Man. Sybil Fountain. 7s. 6d. (Howe.) 

Number Thirty-six. Gerald W. Johnson. 7s.6d. (Lovat 
Dickson.) 

Union Square. Albert Halper. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 

Murder of the Only Witness. J. S. Fletcher. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 

Bitter Grass. Russell A. Bankron. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Always To-morrow. Ruby M. Ayres. 3s. 6d. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

Saint on Holiday. Geoffrey Dearmer. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 

Children of Ruth. Marvin Sutton. 7s. 6d. (Cranley & 


Day.) 
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Paddy for News. Cecil Hunt. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Money Street. J. K. Ewers. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Salah and His American. Leland Hall. 7s. 6d. (Cresset 
Press.) 

King Cobra. Mark Channing. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Wanted on Voyage. Hubert S. Banner. 7s. 6d. (Hurst 


& Blackett.) 
The Centaur Passes. Percy White and E. G. Boulenger. 
7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 
Daughter to Philip. Beatrice Kean Seymour. 8s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 
Saint or Satyr? Elinor Glyn. 


7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


Here Comes the King. Philip Lindsay. 7s. 6d. 
(Nicholson & Watson.) 

The Black Mountain. Alan Hillgarth. 7s. 6d. (Nicholson 
& Watson.) 


Slow-Joe. Max Brand. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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Hell’s Doorway. F. J. Thwaites. 3s. 6d. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode.) 
Hag’s Harvest. J.B. Morton. 8s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


The Grocer’s Wife. J. S. Fletcher. 
Missing. F. E. Mills Young. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
(Bodley Head.) 


Olga Knaresbrook, Detective. Hazel Campbell. 7s. 6d. 
(John Long.) 

The Haunted Light. Evadne Price. 7s.6d. (John Long.) 

The 35th of May. Erich Kastner. 6s. (Jonathan Cape.) 

Murder Comes Home. Nellise Child. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

Mr. J. Jay. Frank Aldworth. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

Water On The Brain. Compton Mackenzie. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassell.) 

Follow the Blue Car. R.A. J. Walling. 7s. 6d. (Hodder 


& Stoughton.) 


The Way of the Scarlet Pimpernel. Baroness Orczy. 


Cockington Village. 
By courtesy of The Times. 
From ‘‘On Foot in Devon,” by Henry Williamson (Maclehose). 


Pennycooks in Paradise. Nora Kent. 7s. 6d. 
& Stoughton.) 

A Prince of the Captivity. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Fairy Tales. Karel Capek. 5s. (Allen & Unwin.) 
We Are Spoiled. Phyllis Paul. 7s. 6d. (Secker.) 
The Dripping Tamarinds. Cecil Champain Lowis. 


(Werner Laurie.) 


(Hodder 


John Buchan. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


Violence. Joseph Stamper. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Judith Clifford. Robert Courtneidge. 7s. 6d. (Hutchin- 
son.) 

Man’s Understanding. C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 7s. 6d. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

Murder in-The Square. Johnston Smith. 7s. 6d. (Denis 
Archer.) 

The Sultan’s Skull. Willard K. Smith. 7s. 6d. (Denis 
Archer.) 

Called to the Bar. Michael Walsh. 7s. 6d. (Cranley & 
Day.) 

Twisted Evidence. Maurice B. Dix. 7s. 6d. (Ward, 
Lock.) 

Gay Go Up. Barnaby Brook.‘ 7s. 6d. (Gerald Howe.) 

The Soft Spot. A. S. M. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

The Broken Melody. F. J. Thwaites. 3s. 6d. (Eyre 


& Spottiswoode.) 


7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Two-Gun Harney. Buck Billings. 7s. 6d. (Eldon 
Press.) 
History 
The Queen and Mr. Gladstone. 1845-1879. Philip 


Guedalla. 25s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Tactics and Strategy of the Great Duke of Marlborough. 
Hilaire Belloc. tos. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 

History and Destiny of the Jews. Josef Kastein. Trans- 
lated by Huntley Paterson. 15s. (Bodley Head.) 

Medieval Studies. Wray Hunt. 6s. (Fenland Press.) 


Juvenile 
A Junior History of the British Empire Oversea. A. P. 
Newton. 2s. (Blackie.) 
Mr. Never-Lost. A. Turnbull. 3s. 6d. (Chambers.) 


The Exploits of the Chalet Girls. Elinor M. Brent-Dyer. 


3s. 6d. (Chambers.) 

Jumping Jenny. Anthony Berkeley. 7s. 6d. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

Pat of Silver Bush. L.M. Montgomery. 7s. 6d. (Hodder 


& Stoughton.) 
Literary 
Lettres sur les Anglois et les Francois et sur les Voiages. 
(1728.) B. L. Muralt. Edited by Charles Gould, 
B.A.Litt. [Charles Oldham, Scholar, University of 
Oxford.] 50 francs. (Paris Librairie Ancienne Honoré 
Champion.) 


HT 
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The Practical Wisdom of Goethe. Chosen by Emil 


Ludwig. 6s. (Allen & Unwin.) 
Law in Literature. Lord Finlay. 1s. (Pitman,) 
The Gaelic Source of the Bronté Genius. Cathal O’Byrne. 
2s. 6d. (Sands.) 
Miscellaneous 
A Rook Among the Magpies. J. Archibald Allen. 7s. 6d. 


(Simpkin.) 
Character and Personality. 2s. 
Have You Good Taste ? 


(Allen & Unwin.) 
Margaret H. Bulley. 3s. 6d. 


(Methuen.) 

Schoolmasters All. Bernard Henderson. 7s. 6d. (Con- 
stable.) 

Old English Household Life. Gertrude Jekyll. 12s. 6d. 
(Batsford.) 

English Country Life and Work. E.C. Pulbrook. 12s. 6d. 
(Batsford.) 

Best Books of the Year, 1931. Alex J. Philip. 12s. 6d. 
(Philip.) 

Male and Female. James L. Grant. 7s. 6d. (Fortune 
Press.) 


Wrecking Activities: At Power Stations in the Soviet 
Union. The Case of L. C. Thornton, W. L. MacDonald, 
J. Cushny, A. Monkhouse, C. Nordwall, A. W. Gregory, 
A. S. Kutozova and eleven others. tos. 6d. (Allen 
& Unwin.) 

The House of Exile. 

Septuagenarian’s 
12s. 6d. 

Time to Live. 

Picnic Snacks. 

The Cockleshell. 


Nora Waln. 16s. (Cresset Press.) 
Scrap-Book. Sir George Arthur. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 
Gove Hambridge. 5s. 
Countess Morphy. Is. 
Robert Lynd. 5s. 


(McGraw Hill.) 
(Eldon Press.) 
(Methuen.) 


Philosophers On Holiday. Archibald Robertson. 5s. 
(Partridge.) 

Good Food on the Aga. Ambrose Heath. 7s. 6d. (Faber 
& Faber.) 

Dartmoor Prison. A. J. Rhodes. 8s.6d. (Bodley Head.) 


More From a Lawyer’s Notebook. Anonymous. 5s. 
(Secker.) 

The Red-Ripe of the Heart. T. B. Krishnaswami, M.A., 
B.L. (Mangalore: B.M. Press.) 

Souvenirs of France. Rudyard Kipling. 
millan.) 

Gardener’s Frenzy. 


2s. 6d. (Mac- 


Minnie Pallister. 6s. (Methuen.) 


The South Sea Bubble. Viscount Erleigh. 5s. (Peter 
Davies.) 
Natural History 
Fishes: Their Journeys and Migrations. Louis Roule. 
12s. 6d. (Routledge.) 
Poetry 
Rosley Hill Fair. J. M.Denwood. 6s. (Jarrolds.) 
Reconstruction. Randall Swingler. 1s. (Blackwell.) 
Seeds in the Wind. William Soutar. 3s. 6d. (Grant & 
Murray.) 
Ballet Suite. W.Bernard. 5s. (Oxford University Press.) 
The Gates of Beauty. Compiled by Wallace B. Nichols. 
7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 
Moweaqua. Theodore Charles Kahn. (Privately printed.) 
The Cauldron Boils. Emil Lengyel. 8s. 6d. (Grayson & 
Grayson.) 
Poems. 1912-1932. Edward Shanks. tos. 6d. (Mac- 
millan.) 


Links with the Past. M. B. Pithawalla. (Poetry League.) 


Political 


The Menace of Fascism. John Strachey. 5s. (Gollancz.) 


Religion and Theology 


Seen and Heard. James McKendrick. 1s. (Pickering & 
Inglis.) 

The Heart of the Bible. Jeannie B. Thomson Davies, 
M.A. 5s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Church and People, 1789-1889. S. C. Carpenter, B.D. 
tos. 6d. (S.P.C.K.) 
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Christ’s Eternal Sonship. W. E. Vine. 
& Inglis.) 


1s. 6d. (Pickering 


The Christian Renaissance. G. Wilson Knight. 12s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 
The Outlined Galatians. Robert Lee. 3s. (Pickering & 
Inglis.) 
Reprints 
The Great Illusion, 1933. Norman Angell. 6s. (Heine- 
mann.) 


The Peradventures of Private Pagett. Lieut.-Colonel W. P. 
Drury. 2s. 6d. (Rich & Cowan.) 

The Shadow of the Quarterdeck. Lieut.-Colonel W. P. 
Drury. 2s. 6d. (Rich & Cowan.) 


The Passing of the Flagship. Lieut.-Colonel W. P. Drury. 


2s. 6d. (Rich & Cowan.) 

All the King’s Men. Lieut.-Colonel W. P. Drury. 2s. 6d. 
(Rich & Cowan.) 

In the Secret of His Presence. G. H. Knight. 3s. 6d. 


(Pickering & Inglis.) 
Legouis and Cazamian’s History of English Literature. 


New introduction by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
tos. 6d. (Dent.) 
The Story of the Bible. Macleod Yearsley. 1s. (Watts.) 
Savage Survivals. J. Howard Moore. 1s. (Watts, 


Thinker’s Library.) 

Life in Regency and Early Victorian Times. E. Beresford 
Chancellor. 12s. 6d. (Batsford.) 
The Eighteenth Century in London. 

Chancellor. 15s. (Batsford.) 
The Brownings. Osbert Burdett. 5s. (Constable.) 


E. Beresford 


Sociology 
Unemployment: Causes and Remedies. George White- 
head. tos. 6d. (Bale & Danielsson.) 
The British Anti-Slavery Movement. R. Coupland. 
2s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
Sport 
Horses. ‘‘ Spider”? Jacobson. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 
The Complete Cricketer. ‘‘ Patsy’’ MHendren. 2s. 
(Hutchinson.) 
Sussex Cricket. A. E. R. Gilligan. 6s. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 
Cricket Stories. Collected by Howard Marshall. 5s. 
(Putnams.) 
Cricket. Andrew Ducat. 4s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Topography and Travel 
Scotland’s Rainbow West. J. J. Bell. 7s. 6d. 
The English Country-side. E. 
(Batsford.) 
Sun Cloud and Snow—in the Western Highlands. 
Gardner. 12s. 6d. (Grant & Murray.) 
Enchanted Isles. Stanley Rogers. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 
Angola: the Land of the Blacksmith Prince. John T. 


(Harrap.) 
C. Pulbrook. tos. 6d. 


Arthur 


Tucker. 5s. (World Dominion Press.) 

Young China and New Japan. Mrs. Cecil Chesterton._ 
tos. 6d. (Harrap.) 

Beside Galilee. Hector Bolitho. 7s. 6d. (Cobden- 


Sanderson.) 

Guide to North Wales. Part II. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

Guide to Bath. New edition. 2s. (Ward, Lock.) 

Guide to Oxford. New edition. 2s. (Ward, Lock.) 

Guide to Bournemouth. New edition. 2s. (Ward, Lock.) 

A Scamper Tour to Rhodesia and South Africa. Maude 
Speed. 7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 

The Cruise of the Teddy. Erling Tambs. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

Brazilian Adventure. 
Cape.) 

Round the World to Freedom. Major Paul Stoffa. 
(Bodley Head.) 

Cruising and Ocean Racing. E. G. Martin and John 
Irving. 21s. (Seeley, Service.) 


New edition. 2s. 


Peter Fleming. 12s.6d. (Jonathan 


7s. 6d. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR AUGUST 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than September 12th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., as 
the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—Mars is getting old and wants to retire. Write 
his resignation in not more than fifteen heroic 
couplets. ONE GUINEA awarded for the best 
reply. 


II.—HALF A GUINEA for the best appreciation (in not 
more than two hundred and fifty words) of 
the work of “‘ Anthony Hope.” 


III.—TurEE New Books for the best quotation from 
English poetry in the seventeenth century 
applicable to any book advertised in this 
number. 


IV.—THE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a competition. 


Results of June Competitions 


I.—OneE GuINEA for a poem on the Centenary of 
the Oxford Movement is awarded to L. F. 
Goldsmid, 30, Crockerton Road, S.W.17, for 
the following : 


A wind came forth out of the viewless deep, 
Which, blowing where it list, prevailed to rend 
The Church’s veil asunder with its sweep 
And vehemence, estranging friend from friend. 


For some it was the voice of God, at last 
Breaking the silence with authentic power ; 
For others, listening hostile and aghast, 
The Devil seeking whom he might devour. 


Its breath is with us yet ; where straining hounds 
. Yesterday coursed behind the mimic hare, 
To-day is turned cathedral, and resounds 
With choiring antiphon and solemn prayer, 


And, rivalry repealed, men bow to hear, 
‘* Go forth in peace, and be ye of good cheer! ”’ 


We also highly commend the poems by Joan V. 
Stiebel (London, S.W.), H. Gifford (Sutton), G. S. 
Purnell (St. Ives), Irene A. M. Shipton (Halsham, near 
Hull), I. M. Stenning (Roedean, Sussex), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), E. Davis (Dublin), F. D. Hague 
(London, N.W.), F. Newbery Birch (Tintagel), 
Margaret W. Hadfield (Sheffield), Mrs. C. Fanshawe 


Swete (London, W.1), John E. Woods (Coventry), 
John Purdie (Paisley). 


I].—HatF A GUINEA for an answer to C. Henry 
Warren’s article on ‘“‘ Cheap Music ” is awarded 
to W. A. Rathkey, 14, Oxford Road, London, 
N.W.6, for the following : 

Sir, 

To the musical mind music can never be cheap or lightly 
held. One excludes from favour the thousands of pianists 
who bang through Heller and Beethoven indiscriminately, 
and those professionals labouring outside the cultured 
world of symphony and chamber music, for they do not 
know the first thing about musical appreciation. 

Only the wireless maniac twiddles, and if he is greeted 
with the bare fifths or the bellowing glorias of the Ninth 
his restless hand has encompassed half a radio world ere 
ten bars are gone. Pity that fool, blindly stumbling about 
the portals of paradise, but don’t suggest he makes music 
cheap by ignoring it. The minority that do listen to 
music intelligently (and who else matters ?), definitely do 
not twiddle. They gingerly adjust controls, let heaven 
lap them in knowledged splendour, and, far from dis- 
regarding the music, shut their mouths until the Olympian 
gambols are done. 

As to second-hand experience, did your contributor 
understand the Ninth from first-hand experience, and has 
he never thrown the small beam of knowledge into those 
vasty caves of sound ? 

Pure emotionalism, by which I judge Mr. Warren means 
first-hand experience, can be had of the Salvation Army 
any day, but Beethoven demands more of us than sloppy 
acceptance of his universe. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. A. RATHKEY. 


We also select for special commendation the replies 
by A. E. Walters (Hampstead), Mrs. May Belben 
(Wimborne), J. N. Banister (Leyland), F. Ashton 
(Blackburn), Eldon Carran (Doncaster), Yvonne Hallam 
(Nottingham), M. G. Williams (Deganwy, North Wales), 
Muriel M. Malvern (Cheltenham), B. Gibbs (Upminster), 
Joyce Woodhouse (Brundall), Joan V. Stiebel (London, 
S.W.), M. Cutts (Croydon), Albert Williams (London, 
N.), P. Prestwich (Old Southgate), B. M. Beard (Bexley- 
heath), E. Davis (Dublin), R. N. Phillips (Sanderstead), 
Mrs. P. M. Leath (Cleckheaton), Eleanor B. Church 
(Newton, Mass., U.S.A.), J. L. Nancholas (Wands- 
worth), John E. Woods (Coventry), John Coghlan 
(Dublin), Gertrude Hancox (New Malden), Mrs. C. 
Fanshawe Swete (London, W.1), Mrs. Y. E. Battiscombe 
(Weston-super-Mare), Ethel M. Kennedy (London, 
N.W.). 


III.—HatrF a GuIneEA for a four-lined epigram on the 
Everest Expedition is awarded to I. Shipton, 
Halsham Rectory, near Hull, for the following : 


Man in his age-long search for other skies 
May yet upon his laurels never rest, 
And, since his nature is to ever rise, 
Small wonder that he’s risen o’er Everest. 


We also highly recommend the epigrams by Dorothy 
Bowers (Monmouth), R. Grigsby (Seven Kings), J. N. 
Banister (Leyland), F. Ashton (Blackburn), A. H. 
Bartlett (Hove), W. A. Rathkey (London, N.W.), Joan V. 
Stiebel (London, S.W.), John Purdie (Paisley), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), G. Dqvis (Dublin), G. S. Purnell 
(St. Ives), Mrs. K. Parkes (London, N.W.), John E. 
Woods (Coventry). 
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IV.—THREE New Books for the best quotation are THE AUTOGIRO AND HOW TO PLY IT. 
awarded to M. T. Coghlan, 7, Vincent Street, 
Berkeley Road, Dublin, for the following : 


By REGINALD Brie. (Pitman.) 


‘The man within the coach that sits 


7 And to another’s skill submits, 
LITERATURE AND PULPIT IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. Is safer much (what’er arrives), 
By G. R. Owst. (Cambridge University Press.) And warmer too than he who drives.” 
“ Such labour’d nothings, in so strange a style, MATTHEW Prior, Alma. 
Amaze th’ unlearned, and make the learn’d smile.”’ — 
ALEXANDER Pope, Essay on Criticism (1688-1744). (M. E. Williams, Old Meadows, Deganwy, North Wales.) 


We also select for printing : V.—THE BooKMAN will be sent post free for twelve 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE POSTER. er. M. E. Arthy, Homelea, Ember 


Eprtor, LEONARD RICHMOND. (Pitman.) 


““ That poorly satisfy our eyes . 
More by your number than your light.” CROSSWORD No. 32. 


Str H. Wotton, Elizaheth of Bohemia. 
(John E. Woods, 63, Mayfield Road, Earlsdon, Coventry.) 


The prize of one guinea is awarded to A. N. Bange, 
85, Luton Road, Harpenden, Herts. 


“THE BOOKMAN” CROSSWORD No. 34 


Solution to Crossword XXXIl CLuEs AcRoss: 


2. Mr. Powys’s characteristic vein. 
7. Thanked Mew for driving off his sheep. 
9. Joe Bridle saw something like this among the queer visions 
in his pond. 
11. Mrs. Bugg thought these were what one chiefly got in 
churches.—(Ahraham Men.) 
12, The mud on Mr. Dottery’s boots enabled Mr. Truggin to do 
this to him. 
13. The Rev. John Turnbull . . . his brother Henry to go to 
Canada. 
14. Lost his letters in Mockery Gap. 
16. The application of this to his beard coincided with the 
occurrence to Mr. Dottery of some lines of Lucan. 
18. ‘‘‘. . . them not to play,’ said Miss Pettifer. 
Mr. Tucker’s little cloud came again, but he merely said : 
“I never see them, so how can I tell them anything like 
that ?’”’ 
20. ‘‘ Were the flowers . . . in the Church ? (Mr. Summerbee) 
thought he would go and see.’”’—(The Left Leg.) 
21. The lover of May Trevis has lost a letter, but not the sort 
that 14 across lost.—(The House With the Echo.) 
24. Mr. Tasker’s father did this in a sty. 
26. Mr. Tasker’s Gods. 


27. ‘‘ When I be a-sweeping of a chimney, setting one. . 
into another to reach the farther, I do often mind that 
BN] a chimney bain’t a woman.’’—( JOHN CARD in Kindness 
In a Corner.) 
29. Mr. TuRTLE: “ ’Tis our living fear that we fear, and that 
fort 
T. F. Powys for no comfort can come to 
k, 
A guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who supplies $t Fabulously conversed with a hassoc 
the best clue to No. 19 down. 
Crossword No. 34 
CLuEs Down: 


1. Preposition. 
3. Dread name written in fire on the paper that Joe Bridle 
found in the pond. 
4. Surname of a lady member of the Mockery Gap Field Club. 
s. Mr. Dibben regarded it as this when Uriah asked : ‘‘ What 
maid be thee out wi’ ?”’ 

6. Curtail 9 across. 

7. A white one was a charm to preserve virtue. 

8. One of Mr. Billy’s nieces.—(Innocent Birds.) 

9. Pepe Innocent III decreed the boiling-time for Mr. 
Dottery’s. 

10. Mrs. Ashbourne’s reply to the Bishop’s suggestion that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury might not approve of 
episcopal capers. 

15. The head of the Pie family was (not unnaturally) thus 
addressed by his children. 

17. “‘ Said John, ‘ but where be thee going ?’ 

“Iam going to . . . Mr. Goddy,’ she said boldly.” 
—(Kindness in a Corner.) 

20. Mew not only liked to do this to others, but also enjoyed 
the feel of it on other people’s livestock. 

22. The transport of this through Shelton and up Mr. Tasker’s 
hill caused some scandal. 

23. “Urtan Topp: Always on the.., There is some- 
thing very wrong about this man. He never goes to 
church or shaves himself.”’ 


25. ‘‘ Slowly the whole valley of the . . . became white and 
empty, and the hill grew cold.” 
oe COUPON for AUGUST, 1933 
Preposition. 
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